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THE  EVANGELIST 


( >ctob€r  1899 


HELP  US  BUILD 

A  Christian  College  in  Deseret 

To  Save  the  Youth  of  Utah  to  Christ  and  the  Church 


The  Proposed  Sheldon  Jackson  Presbyterian  College 


AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 


Officers : 

Oeneral  John  Eaton,  LL.D.,  President.  Rev.  .Tosiah  McClain,  Secretary. 

Robert  G.  McNiece,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Faculty.  Gill  S.  Petton,  Treasurer. 

Tlrustece  of  tbc  College  : 

Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  D.D.,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Martin,  Seth  H.  Tolies,  Gill  S.  Peyton,  Henry  G.  McMillan. 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Paden,  D.D..  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Rev.  C.  M.  Shepherd,  W.  I.  Brown, 
^Mward  B.  Critchlow,  Joseph  R.  Walker,  Rev.  N.  E.  Cleraenson,  Robert  G.  McNiece,  D.D..  Rev.  Josiah 
McClain,  Col.  Wm.  M.  Ferry,  W'alter  Murphy  (deceased),  Albert  S.  Martin,  Rev.  Hugh  H.  McCreery, 
George  Bailey,  LD.B. 


Sheldon  Jackson 
College 

to  be  erected  in  Salt  Lcike  City,  Utah,  is  the 
centre  about  which  it  is  hoped  to  crystalize 
the  growing  sentiment  for  Christianity  in 
Utah.  Its  purpose  is  to  educate  the  youth 
of  the  Mormon  state  in  Christian  morality  as 
well  as  for  the  higher  walks  of  secular  life. 
It  will  be  a  “light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles” 
and  Mormons  alike. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints  begins  to  implant  its  pernicious 
doctrines  in  the  minds  of  its  children  almost 
before  they  have  outgrown  their  infancy.  It 
carries  them  through  graded  and  high 
schools  and  academies  to  the  University  of 
Utah,  a  Mormon  institution.  There  is  no 
Christian  College  in  Deseret  equipped  to 
compete  with  the  powerful  Mormon  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  nearest  college  to  which 
Christian  parents  would  be  willing  to  send 
their  sons  is  450  miles  away,  in  another  state. 


Help  must  come  from  without  Utah  to  establish  a  stable 
college  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  fight  the  battle  of  Truth  and 
Reason  for  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Sheldon  Jackson  College  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  first 
proposed  by  Presbyterians  in  Utah  in  1871.  In  18!i5,  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  Utah, 
and  since  famous  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Alaska,  pledged  himself  to  give  850,000  to  found 
this  College.  Citizens  of  Salt  Lake  City  donated  a  tract  of 
land  affording  a  magnificent  site  for  future  college  buildings, 
and  the  work  of  higher  education  by  and  for  Christian  scholars 


in  Utah  was  begun.  At  the  present  time  the  College  is 
housed  in  the  building  of  the  Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute, 
the  best  quarters  to  be  had  but  still  wholly  inadequate  to 
college  needs.  Before  winter  sets  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Sheldon  Jackson  College  building  will  be  laid,  and  by  the 
“Temple  bequest”  provision  has  l)een  made  for  a  College 
Church  to  cost  $20,000. 

But  to  erect  the  necessary  College  Building,  funds  must 
come  from  Christian  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to 
help  in  the  redemption  of  Utah. 


WE  APPEAL  TO  PRESBYTERIANS 


and  to  all  other  Christians,  of  whatever  denomination,  to 
help  in  this  great  enterprise.  There  are  already  four  Pres¬ 
byterian  Preparatory  Scliools  in  Utah.  They  will  be  feeding 
schools  for  Sheldon  Jackson  College  exclusively  the  moment 


the  College  can  offer  their  graduates  facilities  for  obtaining 
higher  education.  Sheldon  Jackson  College  will  have  a  field 
of  500,000  people,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Its  op¬ 
portunities  for  good  cannot  be  overestimated. 


WILL  YOU  ACCEPT  A  GIFT 


of  Real  Estate  in  return  for  the  interest  you  manifest  in 
Sheldon  Jackson  College?  The  directors  have  devised  a 
plan  for  showing  substantial  appreciation  of  the  help  given 
them.  Valuable  property  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  College  has  been  divided  into  building  lots, 
whose  value,  including  irrigation  privileges  covered  by 
the  deed  to  the  property,  ranges  from  $150  to  $400,  accor¬ 
ding  to  size  and  location. 

A  lot  will  be  deeded  free  of  expense  to  ever/  person  who 
contributes  to  Sheldon  Jackson  College,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
value  of  a  lot. 

It  is  hoped  thus  not  only  to  create  permanent  individ¬ 
ual  interest  in  Sheldon  Jackson  College  among  those  who 
generously  give  it  aid  but  also  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
entire  property  by  vesting  title  of  the  land  surrounding 


the  college  in  Christian  hands — to  make  eventually  a 
little  Christian  city  by  itself  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Mormon  Zion. 

The  Directors  ask  all  Presbyterians  to  pray  and  work 
for  the  prosperity  of  Sheldon  Jackson  College. 

Those  who  contribute  first  will  have  the  first  choice 
of  lots,  and  while  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  that  all 
are  valuable,  some  lots  will,  of  course,  multiply  their  orig¬ 
inal  nominal  value  many  times  more  than  others.  An 
early  choice  is  therefore  more  desirable  than  a  later  one. 

If  3’ou  cannot  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  a  lot,  the  Trustees  will  appreciate  and  promptly  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  contributions  however  small. 

Make  check,  express  order,  or  New  York  draft,  pay¬ 
able  to 


Rev.  THUS.  GORDON,  D.D. 


Financial  Agent  of  the  5heidon  Jackson  College, 

No.  625  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C, 
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A  PRAYER. 

Geo.  H.  Smyth  Jr. 

Night’s  shadows  hang  around  us,  Lord, 

The  distant  scene  we  cannot  see. 

Each  step  is  clouded  o’er  with  pain 
O  God,  our  trust  is  only  thee. 

As  thou  didst  lead  thy  people.  Lord, 

In  days  of  darkness  and  despair. 

So  lead  us  now,  forsake  us  not 
And  hear  us  as  we  kneel  in  prayer. 

Thy  will,  dear  Lord,  not  ours,  be  done. 

So  teach  us  thus  to  truly  pray; 

And  when  the  cross  is  hard  to  bear 
O  grant  us  strength  to  meet  the  day. 

“  When  death’s  dark  stream  we’re  ferried  o’er,” 

And  stand  before  thy  great  white  throne. 

Life’s  lessons  all— we’ll  understand 
For  we  shall  know  as  we’ve  been  known. 

Manchester,  Vt. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

While  the  United  States  has  been  celebrating 
the  retnrn  of  the  great  Admiral  whose  victory 
went  so  far  towards  bringing  a  speedy  close  to 
onr  war  with  Spain,  our  English  consins  have 
been  spending  an  anxious  week  awaiting  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  anticipated  struggle  with 
the  Transvaal.  It  is  a  serious  period  for  Great 
Britain,  filled  as  it  is  with  uncertainty  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  natives  in  British  territory. 
And  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Raad  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  to  take  sides  with  the  sister 
republic  is  no  soothing  balm  to  the  troubled 
mind  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  England  will  evi¬ 
dently  have  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  on 
her  hands.  Her  present  policy  seems  to  be  to 
play  for  time  in  order  to  throw  still  stronger 
forces  into  South  Africa.  With  her  immense 
resources  and  her  skilled  troops  she  counts  on 
overpowering  the  forces  of  Com  Paul  in  a  short 
time.  But  it  may  be  a  more  difficult  task  than 
at  first  appeared ;  for  the  Boers  are  brave  men, 
will  fight  on  home  ground,  and  are  trained  to 
the  methods  which  that  ground  requires. 

The  long  delay  is  gradually  separating  all 
parties  interested  into  two  clearly  defined  sides. 
The  South  African  Dutch  on  the  one  hand  evi¬ 
dently  hope  to  found  a  great  Dutch  Republic; 
while  a  large  majority  of  the  English  at  home 
and  in  Africa,  with  the  entire  British  press  at 
their  head,  are  impatient  to  begin  a  war  of  con¬ 
quest.  The  policy  of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  popular 
one ;  and  the  modern  Englishman  is  a  strong 
imperialist.  None  stronger  than  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain,  though  he  seems  to  desire  to  cover  his 
policy  with  a  veil  of  obscurity  and  evasion. 
But  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  nothing  if  not  a  clever 
political  leader,  and  he  does  not  care  to  force 
the  fight.  England  has  a  reserve  corps  in  per¬ 
fect  readiness  to  take  the  field.  With  these 
twenty-five  thousand  infantry,  and  cavalry  and 
artillery  to  match,  the  British  forces  would  be 
in  fit  condition.  The  troop  ships  are  ready 
and  every  indication  points  towards  a  hasty 
embarkation.  _ 

Where  the  campaign  will  be  carried  on  no 
one  can  foretell.  Early  disasters  are  expected 


by  England.  It  takes  time  for  foreigners  to 
learn  the  lay  of  the  land.  There  are  many 
vulnerable  points  of  attack.  The  Boers  may 
by  a  sudden  rush  capture  Great  Britain’s  new 
acquisition,  Delagoa  Bay.  Or  they  may  begin 
operations  in  Zulnland.  Whatever  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  end  seems  certain.  The  flood  of  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  is  sure  to  swamp  the  enemy  sooner 
or  later.  Numbers  tell  in  a  long  war,  and  the 
war  of  South  Africa  promises  to  be  a  long  one. 

Rumors  come  from  the  East  that  Japan  has 
more  than  a  foothold  in  China.  Mail  advices 
say  that  an  Oriental  triple  alliance  of  Japan, 
China  and  Korea  is  under  consideration.  The 
encroachments  of  Russia  have  frightened  the 
Celestial  empire.  The  danger  of  partition 
drives  her  to  the  only  power  that  seems  anxious 
to  prevent  such  a  dismemberment.  As  a  result, 
we  hear  of  Japanese  officers  selected  as  army 
drill  masters  and  of  secret  societies  formed 
whose  object  is  an  oriental  alliance. 

As  this  paper  goes  to  press,  the  first  of  the 
great  international  yacht  races  is  taking  place. 
On  Monday  the  final  preparations  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  yachts  were  officially  measured, 
and  the  weather  predictions  taken.  Whatever 
the  result,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  utmost  good  feeling.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  has  done  much  to  endear  himself  to  the 
American  public;  therefore  a  victory  for  the 
Shamrock  would  not  seem  as  hard  to  bear  as 
failure  in  past  races  might  have  been. 

Certainly  the  yachts  are  well  matched.  The 
difference  between  them  is  so  slight  as  to 
escape  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer.  Each  is 
in  a  measure  a  composition  of  the  broad  skim¬ 
ming  dish  sloop  and  the  narrow  deep  keeled 
cutter.  The  American  boat  is  the  more  artis¬ 
tic,  the  English  the  more  powerful  It  will 
be  a  match  between  art  and  strength,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  be  as  close  as  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing.  The  chief  fear  is  that  the  excursion  boats 
will  not  give  the  yachts  a  fair  chance.  How¬ 
ever,  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans  with  six  torpedo 
boats  and  a  large  force  of  revenue  cutters  has 
charge  of  the  police  duty ;  and  if  any  one  can 
keep  the  course  clear  it  will  be  Fighting  Bob. 
He  will  have  full  power  to  enforce  the  regula¬ 
tions  against  interference  as  violations  of  the 
navigation  laws  of  the  United  States — with  fine 
and  forfeiture  of  license. 

President  Schnrman’s  discussion  of  the 
Philippine  question  at  the  opening  of  Cornell 
University  was  particularly  interesting.  His 
view  seems  a  wise  one :  that  the  whole  matter 
can  safely  be  left  to  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  their  decision 
will  bring  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  trouble¬ 
some  problem.  The  conference  with  the  insur¬ 
gent  envoys  was  apparently  merely  a  manoeuvre 
to  obtain  recognition  of  the  rebel  government. 
A  reported  interview  of  General  Alexander, 
one  of  the  envoys,  is  impressive.  His  logical 
remarks  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 


American  position  show  that  the  insurgents  are 
not  all  ignorant  guerillas  and  ruffians.  And 
indeed  Admiral  Dewey  tells  ns  that  the  real 
strength  of  the  insurgents  lies  in  their  lawyers 
and  political  leaders,  who  use  Aguinaldo  and 
his  generals  to  further  their  own  political  ends. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  reported 
Dewey  anti- government  expressions  are  merely 
the  figment  of  some  imaginative  reporter’s 
brain;  and  that  the  Admiral,  while  admiring 
the  Philippine  character,  is  nevertheless  per¬ 
suaded  that  our  present  policy  is  the  wisest 
and  best  course  the  Government  could  take  in 
the  far  East. 

Hardly  anywhere  else,  this  side  of  Venice, 
but  in  the  great  harbor  of  this  city,  oonld  the 
pageant  of  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  take 
place.  The  size  of  the  lower  bay  and  the 
ample  waters  of  the  great  rivers  are  unrivalled, 
and  the  fleet  that  gathered  there  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  as  a  type  of  national  power  and 
wealth.  No  other  thing  made  by  man  equals 
the  war  vessel  in  perfection  of  construction 
and  scientific  invention.  The  White  Squadron 
led  the  procession,  with  the  Olympia  and  her 
gallant  admiral  at  the  fore. 

Whether  or  not  the  Dewey  arch  is  preserved  in 
enduring  marble,  as  it  well  might  be,  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  testimonial  is  assured.  The  life 
of  a  nation  is  moulded  and  ennobled  by  such 
tributes  to  heroic  achievement.  There  is  no 
exclusion  of  the  many  in  honors  paid  to  one ; 
no  disparagement  of  the  workmen  in  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  a  master-worker ;  no  neglect  of  good 
and  faithful  men  in  the  quieter  walks  of  duty 
in  honor  paid  to  a  hero.  Nor  is  it  just  to  say 
that  the  sentiment  of  martial  pride  is  a  relic 
of  savagery.  The  army  and  navy  represent  the 
nation ;  the  flag  which  they  defend  is  a  sacred 
thing,  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  the  emblem  of  holy 
consecration.  Heroic  service  on  sea  or  shore  is 
a  religion  of  which  earth  and  heaven  are  glad 
together.  _ 

In  striking  contrast  to,  yet  in  perfect  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  Dewey  celebration,  was  the 
German  memorial  tribute  by  speech  and  song 
to  the  poet  philosopher,  Gcethe,  on  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The 
ceremonial  in  Prospect  Park  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  was  a  very  genuine  expression  of  the  best 
sentiment  of  our  German  fellow-citizens.  The 
life  of  our  people  is  large  and  the  spirit  of  our 
nationality  is  comprehensive.  This  is  onr 
strength ;  a  heritage  of  our  history  and  growth. 
The  opening  address  was  patriotic  in  the  largest 
sense;  it  held  both  great  fatherlands  in  high 
esteem  and  honor;  it  showed  bow  tnis  com¬ 
posite  people  are  also  cosmopolitan  without 
breaking  unity ;  it  expressed  the  union  which 
in  church  and  state  will  be  consistent  with 
principle  and  conservative  of  itself.  The  honor 
paid  to  genius  after  a  century  and  a  half  is  a 
forceful  expression  of  the  permanent  over 
against  the  transient  in  all  true  memorials. 
The  princes  of  thought  and  action  stand  side 
by  side. 
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LAST  WORDS  FROM  MOHONK. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

As  so  many  of  The  Evangelist  constitnency 
have  a  personal  interest  in,  and  attachment  to, 
this  House  on  the  Moontain,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  jot  down  one  or  two  incidents  of  onr  de- 
lightfnl  sojourn  here — which  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  Twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
caught — by  the  light  of  a  full  moon — my  first 
view  of  this  hotel  aciwss  yonder  miniature  lake. 
It  was  then  a  modest  wooden  structure  accom¬ 
modating  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests, 
the  dormitories  being  very  small.  Now  it 
is  a  stately  establishment  seven  hundred  feet 
long,  and  sheltering  over  four  hundred  occu¬ 
pants;  those  who  occupy  rooms  in  this  “Rock- 
building"  and  go  to  their  three  meals  in 
the  dining-hall  travel  over  half  a  mile 
every  day. 

The  centre'of  attraction  has  always  been  that 
dear  old  low-ceilinged  parlor— a  paradise  of 
sociality  during  the  week,  and  a  blessed  sanc¬ 
tuary  on^the  Sabbath.  In  that  room  the  famous 
Conferences  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  and 
the  negro  have  held  their  sessions,  and  the 
advocates' of  international  arbitration  have  met 
for  five  years  past.  What  floods  of  true  elo¬ 
quence  have  filled  those  walls!  How  many 
fervid  and  spiritual  discourses  have  been 
preached  there  I  How  many  men  and  women 
of  light  and  leading  have  there  discussed  great 
questions  of  philanthropy  and  reform !  But 
the  days  of  the  blessed  old  parlor  are  num* 
bered.  Last  Sabbath  evening  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  farewell-service  was  held  there,  and 
reminiscences  were  related.  Mr.  Smiley  read 
a  long  list  of  the  celebrated  people  whose 
voices  had  been  heard  within  those  walls 
among  whom  were  President  Hayes,  Senators 
Edmunds  and  Dawes,  Bishops  W’hipple,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Andrews  and  Walker,  Generals  How¬ 
ard,  Fisk,  Armstrong,  Swayne  and  Whittlesey, 
Doctors  Schaff,  McCosh,  Crosby,  Edward  E. 
Hale,  Vincent,  Herrick  Johnson,  McArthur, 
Faunoe,  Booth,  and  a  host  of  others  whom  I 
have  no  space  to  mention.  Some  honest  tears 
were  shed  when  the  last  hymn  was  sung,  and 
the  old  Mohonkers  bade  adieu  to  a  spot  which 
to  many  worshipers  has  been  on  the  Lord’s 
day  as  a  “  gate  of  heaven.  ’  ’ 

Last  evening  the  fine  and  stately  new  parlor 
was  thrown  open  for  the  first  time  and  was 
crowded  with  guests.  It  overlooks  the  lake, 
and  it  has  a  gallery  on  the  west  side  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  employees  who  may 
wish  to  enjoy  the  concerts,  lectures  and  enter¬ 
tainments  during  the  week,  and  the  discourses 
on  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Smiley  was  quite  in  bis 
glory  last  night;  Mrs.  Dr.  Hector  Hale  sang 
for  us.  Miss  Milne  gave  a  fine  original  recita¬ 
tion,  and  congratulatory  addresses  were  made 
by  Huntington,  the  venerable  artist.  Dr. 
Wallace  Atterbnry,  the  Messrs.  Smiley,  and 
the  writer  of  this  “screed.”  Next  Sunday  it 
will  be  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  first  sermon 
there,  and  1  hope  to  attend  the  coming  Indian 
Conference  which  promises  to  be  one  of  com¬ 
manding  interest  and  numbers.  The  most  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  connected  with  the  exercises  of 
last  evening  is  that  while  so  many  summer 
hotels  have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  this  superb 
Mohonk  hostelrie,  which  maintains  its  staunch 
Christian  and  temperance  principles,  exhibits 
a  constantly  increasing  prosperity.  There  is  a 
lesson  in  this  worth  heeding. 

During  the  last  fortnight  the  secular  and 
religious  papers  have  shown  a  great  unanim¬ 
ity  in  their  eulogies  of  the  late  Cornelius  Van¬ 
derbilt.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  colossal 
wealth  whose  millions  did  not  provoke  invidi¬ 
ous  criticisms,  and  simply  because  he  was  the 
liberal  master,  and  not  the  self-indulgent  slave 
of  his  vast  possessions.  He  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “steward."  I  bad  a 
pleasant  friendship  with  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for 


over  twenty  years,  and  many  opportunities  for 
studying  his  modest  and  attractive  Christian 
character.  He  attended,  as  a  delegate,  the 
Jubilee  (in  London)  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  in  June,  1894,  and  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  proceedings ;  of  that 
organization  he  has  been  a  princely  benefactor. 
He  gave  a  great  deal  more  than  his  dollars,  that 
did  not  cost  any  sacrifice,  for  the  promotion 
of  evangelical  Christianity;  he  gave  labor, 
time,  thought,  and  above  all  the  influence  of 
his  noble  and  exemplary  Christian  life.  The 
best  cure  for  the  perils  of  a  growing  plu¬ 
tocracy  would  be  the  multiplication  of  men 
and  women  with  the  spirit  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. 

I  have  been  indulging  this  morning  in  the 
good  old  “Christian  privilege  of  laughter" 
over  Mark  Twain’s  infinitely  funny  excoriation 
of  “Christian  Science”  in  the  last  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Magazine.  That  description  of  the  lady- 
Scientlst  who,  while  proving  to  him  that 
bodily  pain  is  an  illusion  of  the  imagination, 
happens  to  rake  her  hand  on  a  pin  in  her  dress, 
and  cries  “Ouch!”  is  inimitable.  The  spread 
of  this  most  preposterous  of  all  current  hum¬ 
bugs  is  not  hard  to  account  for.  It  appeals  to 
a  love  of  the  marvelous.  It  deals  in  high- 
sounding  nonsense  which  imposes  easily  on 
visionary  minds.  It  can  point  to  many  cures 
of  curable  maladies  where  the  only  thing  re¬ 
quired  is  to  work  on  the  patient’s  imagination. 
But  its  treatment  of  God’s  Word  is  rank  blas¬ 
phemy  ;  its  influence  in  drawing  away  many 
hearts  from  precious  Gospel-truth  into  the 
wreck  which  error  always  works,  and  its  sac¬ 
rifice  of  human  life  by  discarding  all  medical 
treatment,  are  utterly  deplorable.  Mark  Twain 
has  rendered  a  valuable  public  service  by 
holding  up  Mrs.  Eddy’s  impostures  to  well- 
deserved  ridicule ;  and  a  wide  circulation  of  his 
terribly  scathing  article  would  have  a  happy 
effect. 

It  is  rather  a  sharp  transition  to  pass  f^m 
Twain’s  well  aimed  satire  to  the  lamentable 
falling-off  of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  minis¬ 
try  in  onr  Presbyterian  Church.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  members  of  those  entering  onr 
Theological  Seminaries  this  fall  points  in  the 
same  direction.  Five  years  ago  the  number  of 
students  preparing  for  the  pulpit  was  959 ;  and 
it  has  diminished  by  regular  stages  until  last 
year  it  was  only  787 !  There  has  also  been  a 
reduction  among  the  three  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Scotland,  but  not  so  serious  as  in 
America. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  steadily 
increases ;  and  the  number  of  onr  newly  organ¬ 
ized  churches  shows  some  increase,  while 
there  are  fewer  men  coming  forward  to  fill 
the  pulpits!  One  cause  is  that  secular  callings 
hold  out  the  promise  of  larger  incomes  to 
young  men  of  talent  than  does  the  sacred  min¬ 
istry.  Another  is  that  Christian  parents  do 
not  dedicate  their  sons  to  the  ministry  and 
train  them  towards  that  high  end  as  much  as 
they  did  formerly.  The  swarming  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  desirable  pulpits,  and  the  restlessness 
of  too  many  pastors,  have  their  influence  in 
discouraging  college-students  from  seeking  the 
sacred  ofiSce.  The  fact  that  conversions  are 
steadily  declining  also  points  in  the  same 
direction.  There  may  be  other  reasons  also 
that  contribute  to  the  same  sad  result ;  and  it 
is  a  tremendous  fact  to  he  faced.  If  immortal 
souls  are  to  be  saved  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  life,  and  the  number 
of  preachers  grows  less,  what  is  to  be  the 
future  of  Presbyterianism  as  to  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  growth  of  Christ’s  kingdom?  It 
looks  as  if  the  world  is  making  greater  inroads 
upon  onr  churches  than  our  churches  are  upon 
the  world  I  May  the  Holy  Spirit  open  all  our 
eyes  to  this  alarming  factl 
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THE  PAN-PRESBYTFBIAN  COUNCIL. 

Tennis  S.  Hamlin  D.  D. 

Presbyterianism  is  just  now  having  undis¬ 
puted  light  of  way  at  the  National  Capitol. 
Admiral  Dewey  will  no  doubt  crowd  it  hard 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next!  but  it  is  so 
thoroughly  loyal  that  to  hurrah  for  Dewey  and 
the  navy  will  not  seem  incongruous  with  the 
solemn  themes  daily  under  discussion.  Mean¬ 
while  the  city  belongs  to  the  Council.  If  they 
do  not  get  what  they  want,  they  have  only  to 
ask  for  it.  Even  the  nation  is  in  some  sense 
theirs,  since  its  official  head  surrendered  him¬ 
self  and  his  Executive  Mansion  to  them  on  the 
evening  of  their  opening  day,  and  gave  a  beau¬ 
tiful  reception  in  their  honor,  with  a  bounti¬ 
ful  collation  in  the  State  Dining  room,  and 
the  Marine  Band  in  the  vestibule.  The  Blue 
Room,  where  he  ordinarily  receives,  is  under¬ 
going  repairs,  so  he  stood  in  the  East  Room, 
with  Mrs.  McKinley  seated  beside  him,  and 
Miss  Long,  Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  Miss  Wilson 
of  the  Cabinet  circle  on  her  right.  The  other 
ladies  of  that  circle  are  not  yet  in  town. 

On  Saturday  the  Council  and  its  friends 
filled  comfortably  a  large  Potomac  steamboat 
for  an  excursion  to  Mount  Vernon;  and  the 
same  evening  the  delegates  were  almost  lost 
among  over  two  thousand  other  people  in  the 
splendid  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  whose  Trus¬ 
tees  kindly  made  all  their  guests  welcome,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  sending  the  Marine  Band 
to  enliven  the  occasion. 

Foreign  delegates  will  probably  carry  away 
an  inadequate  idea  of  Washington’s  private 
hospitality,  since  the  season  is  too  early  for 
it.  Most  of  our  leading  houses  are  still  closed ; 
or  their  occupants  have  just  returned,  and  are 
not  so  situated  as  to  receive  guests.  Still 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  place  all  com¬ 
fortably  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses  for 
whom  private  entertainment  could  not  be 
found  BO  early  in  the  autumn. 

The  New  York  Avenue  Church  has  an  edifice 
well  adapted  to  such  a  gathering.  The  audi¬ 
torium  is  spacious,  and  has  an  ample  gallery 
on  both  sides  and  one  end.  The  basement 
affords  rooms  for  committees ;  and  all  facili¬ 
ties  for  correspondence,  telegraphing,  tele¬ 
phoning,  etc.  are  just  at  hand.  Decorations  of 
evergreens,  plants  and  flowers  abound. 

To  those  who  cherish  the  central  aim  of  the 
Alliance  which  holds  this  Council,  viz:  the 
promotion  of  unity  among  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  system,  the 
opening  sermon  was  a  sad  disappointment. 
The  preacher  was  Prof.  John  DeWittof  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  assail 
the  “new  criticism”  with  a  good  deal  of  sever¬ 
ity.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  that  criticism,  the  opening  of  the  Council 
was  not  a  fit  time  to  either  attack  or  advocate 
it.  This  body  of  men  has  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  question,  as  Dr.  DeWitt  himself  said.  It 
meets  for  fraternal  purposes.  There  are  abund¬ 
ant  topics  of  entire  concord,  and  whose  discus¬ 
sion  would  promote  devotional  feeling  and  the 
spirit  of  unity.  To  take  the  leading  subject  of 
controversy,  for  controversial  treatment  at  that 
hour  was  at  the  best  a  serious  blunder.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  very  nearly  precipitated  seri¬ 
ous  discord.  Only  the  Christian  forbearance 
of  certain  men  who  were  importuned  for  inter¬ 
views  by  the  city  papers  averted  such  a  dis¬ 
aster.  But  the  evil  wrought  did  not  cease  with 
the  dying  away  of  open  discussion.  Men  are 
still  speaking  quietly,  but  very  emphatically, 
of  the  needless  affront  to  some  of  the  foremost 
scholars  in  the  Council ;  and  of  the  narrowing 
effect  of  the  policy  which  resulted  in  such  a 
keynote  upon  the  whole  trend  of  the  Alliance. 
There  are  very  thoughtful  men  who  fear  that 
the  organization  is  becoming  the  personal 
possession  of  a  very  few  men,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  used  to  promote  their  partisan 
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and  personal  plans  and  ambitions.  Should 
events  give  proof  that  such  fears  are  well- 
grounded,  the  nsefnlness  of  the  organization, 
which  might  be  immeasnrable,  would  be  at 
an  end. 

Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  former 
councils  pronounce  this  hardly  up  to  their  level 
in  distinguished  delegates.  Still,  thfigp  are  not 
a  few  eminent  men.  Hardly  so  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  eminence,  perhaps,  as  foreigners.  Dr. 
Marshal  Lang,  the  President,  is  a  very  notable 
figure,  who  is  making  many  friends.  So  is 
Principal  Salmond  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Watson  of  Birkenhead,  and  Messrs.  Qnth- 
rie  and  Simpson,  who  are  not  at  all  dwarfed 
even  beside  their  eminent  fathers.  Canada 
sends  such  excellent  men  as  Principal  Oaven 
of  Toronto.  And  of  eminent  missionaries  there 
are  Dr.  John  G.  Paton  of  the  New  Hebrides^ 
and  Messrs.  Bosmon  and  Meiring  of  South 
Africa. 

The  topics  thus  far,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  treatment  of  them,  can  hardly 
be  called  inspirational.  Dr.  Lang’s  opening 
address  on  Progress  and  Permanency  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  strong,  and  in  its  irenic  tone  very 
admirable.  So  were  Principal  Salmond’s  and 
Dr.  William  H.  Roberts’s  on  Calvinistic  Forces 
in  the  Formation  of  National  Life.  The 
Foreign  Missionary  day,  Friday,  was  rather  a 
disappointment.  The  popular  meeting  in  the 
evening  was  fully  attended,  but  speakers  were 
held  to  eight  minutes  each,  and  the  total  im¬ 
pression  was  not  very  strong. 

The  social  life  of  the  Council,  not  only  as 
already  alluded  to,  but  as  seen  among  the 
members  at  recesses  and  about  the  meeting 
places,  is  very  delightful.  The  foreign  dele¬ 
gates  are  evidently  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  everything,  and  they  find  much  to  admire 
in  our  superb  capital  city  and  its  imposing 
buildings.  They  are  in  evidence  everywhere 
on  our  streets,  though  notably  faithful  in 
attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Council. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

James  B.  Rodgers. 

One  of  the  problems  that  most  perplexes  the 
civil  administration  of  the  islands  is  that  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  old  Spanish  law  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  things.  Under  the  agree¬ 
ment  adopted  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Span¬ 
ish  law  is  in  force  here  and  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  unless  definitely  abrogated  or  changed. 
That  is,  the  entrance  of  the  American  forces 
into  Manila  did  not  bring  American  law  into 
force  in  these  islands. 

Some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  were  at  once 
definitely  changed,  for  example  that  of  de¬ 
manding  a  “cednla  personal”  or  “identifica¬ 
tion  certificate”  of  every  Filipino.  The  abuse 
consisted  in  the  excessive  charge  made  for  the 
certificate,  a  matter  of  $12,  or  $16  Mexican, 
which  was  a  last  straw  on  the  back  of  the  long- 
suffering  native.  Our  authorities  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  abolish  the  tax  as  useless,  but  the 
natives  begged  them  to  reduce  the  cost  and 
keep  the  certificate  plan,  as  they  felt  lost  with¬ 
out  something  to  identify  themselves.  This 
was  done  and  a  nominal  cost  of  twenty  cents 
Mexican  is  charged  to  pay  expenses.  By  this 
means  a  fairly  complete  census  is  kept  of  the 
native  population. 

The  officers  have  carefully  studied  the  Span¬ 
ish  municipal  law  and  endeavored  to  adminis¬ 
ter  it  conscientiously.  The  result,  if  one  can 
believe  some  of  the  things  in  the  papers,  has 
not  been  entirely  successful,  especially  to  those 
who  are  concerned  in  paying  the  taxes.  The 
trouble  has  been  two- fold.  First  it  is  claimed 
that  the  American  officials  in  their  thorough 
way  have  raked  up  some  obsolete  or  forgotten 
Spanish  laws  and  put  them  into  force  again, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  community.  I 
dare  not  assert  that  this  is  so ,  for  I  suspect  that 


complaint  comes  largely  from  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  beautiful  Latin  way 
of  licensing  every  business,  from  the  peddling 
of  peanuts  to  the  management  of  a  newspaper. 

The  second  element  of  confusion  introduced 
into  municipal  affairs  has  been  that  of  honesty 
and  impartiality  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  This  has  been  a  decided  change  and  on 
the  whole  a  pleasing  one,  except  possibly  to 
those  who  were  the  favored  ones  in  the  olden 
time.  The  story  is  told  of  the  amazement  of 
the  merchants,  on  learning  that  the  custom 
house  had  confessed  a  mistake  in  one  of  its 
charges,  and  of  their  still  greater  wonderment 
when  the  money  was  actually  restored  to  the 
house  that  had  been  overcharged. 

Some  claim  that  the  attempt  to  combine  the 
Spanish  and  American  system  of  managing  a 
custom  house  has  resulted  in  a  confusion  of 
regulations  impossible  to  enforce  or  obey. 

In  the  matter  of  the  religions  status  of  the 
Protestant  community  the  same  confusion  still 
exists.  The  taking  of  Manila  really  put  an 
end  to  the  intolerant  laws  on  the  subject,  but 
as  they  never  have  been  repealed,  we  techni¬ 
cally  have  no  right,  legal  right,  to  hold  ser¬ 
vices  or  sell  religious  books  in  this  city.  Hap¬ 
pily  technicalities  make  little  difference  in  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  we  have 
gone  ahead  in  the  work  on  the  supposition 
that  wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  floated 
there  was  liberty  of  worship. 

But  in  the  matter  of  marriage  the  technicali¬ 
ties  are  of  greatest  importance.  Any  error  at 
the  time  of  the  ceremony  might  bring  great 
trouble  in  the  settling  of  the  estate  after  the 
years  of  this  life  have  past.  Many  of  the 
Protestant  chaplains  have  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony  for  Filipinos  as  well  as  Americans  and 
have  registered  the  regular  note  in  the  office 
of  the  Provost  Marshal.  But  the  Spanish 
law  makes  no  provision  in  the  archipelago  for 
any  other  than  the  canonical  or  Roman  Catholic 
marriage.  This  law  was  never  repealed  and 
therefore  is  yet  in  force.  Of  course  this  state 
of  things  is  what  we  might  call  impossible. 
Therefore  the  ministers  and  chaplains  here  sent 
in  to  General  Otis  a  petition,  calling  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  anomalous  state  of  things,  and  re¬ 
questing  him  to  promulgate  some  law  that 
will  make  a  marriage  by  a  regularly  accredited 
minister  or  some  civil  magistrate  legal.  We 
await  with  interest  the  answer. 

The  work  of  substituting  a  civil  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  in  the  towns  already  in  our 
power  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  task  of  pacifying  the  people.  They 
seem  surprised  that  our  authorities  are  really 
keeping  their  promises,  and  so  a  greater  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  good  faith  is  being  acquired  by 
the  people.  In  Manila  the  only  steps  taken 
thus  far  are  those  of  instituting  civil  courts 
instead  of  military  ones  for  civil  offences. 

Some  of  the  Americans  here  are  clamoring 
for  an  early  restoration  of  all  civil  rights  and 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  they  do 
not  fully  understand  what  the  effect  of  this 
establishment  will  be  upon  the  Americans  and 
Europeans.  They  seem  to  feel  that  the  new 
civil  officers  will  be  Americans  and  that  then 
things  will  go  as  they  do  in  our  American 
cities.  But  the  government  will  be  by  the 
Filipinos  themselves  in  all  local  affairs,  if  the 
present  plans  are  carried  out  and  as  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  are  accustomed  to  Spanish  and  not 
American  ways,  at  first  there  will  be  delays 
and  vexations  galore.  In  the  work  of  the 
police  department  the  native  courts  take  two 
days  to  do  what  the  military  authorities  did  in 
as  many  hours.  So  says  a  prominent  police 
official.  The  poor  people  whom  I  know  tell  me 
that  when  they  wish  passes  and  permits  from 
the  authorities,  their  greatest  difficulty  arises 
from  the  native  interpreters  and  clerks  who  are 


in  the  offices.  The  interpreter  will  say  “come 
to-morrow,”  and  almost  in  the  samehieath  the 
American  officer,  perhaps  one  of  the  Governor 
General’s  aides  will  look  up,  beckon  them  into 
the  room  and  attend  to  their  wants  in  five 
minutes.  What  the  effect  will  be  when  mili¬ 
tary  precision  and  promptness  leave  and  the 
Filipinos  have  the  authority  is  easy  to  foresee. 
Of  course  they  will  learn  in  time,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  for  some  time  to  have  Americans 
in  some  subordinate  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
positions. 

Again  the  question  arises:  Will  foreign 
nations  allow  their  subjects  to  be  tried  and 
judged  in  native  courts?  What  will  the 
Filipino  police  do  with  a  crowd  of  drunken 
Americans  of  twice  their  size?  What  will  be 
the  legal  status  of  American  citizens  here, 
shall  we  be  within  the  bounds  of  United  States 
or  in  a  foreign  country,  shall  we  be  citizens 
or  outlanders,  shall  we  retain  our  citizenship 
at  home  and  yet  be  voters  here?  Who  knows? 
The  founding  of  a  republic  is  no  child’s  play. 
And  when  the  energetic  American  tries  to 
“rush  the  East,”  the  result  will  be  both  pic¬ 
turesque  and  interesting. 

SPIRITUAL  UPLIFT  IN  ROCHESTER, 

Elon  G.  Salisbury. 

The  church  people  in  Rochester  and  western 
New  York  have  enjoyed  a  spiritual  privilege  for 
the  services  lately  conducted  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  by  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  of  London,  in  the  Northfield  extension 
movement.  The  series  of  four  public  meet¬ 
ings,  together  with  two  Sunday  services  and  a 
pastors’  conference,  were  largely  attended. 
The  auditors  from  the  outset  felt  the  touch  of 
the  speaker’s  spirituality,  and  were  carried  by 
bis  simplicity  of  faith,  fervency  of  spirit,  and 
mastery  of  the  Scriptures  to  a  higher  plane  of 
spiritual  consciousness.  The  discourses  covered 
the  range  of  the  higher  Christian  experiences 
and  possibilities,  and  served  to  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  individual  life  of  the  Christ  fol¬ 
lower. 

Mr.  Morgan  began  by  presenting  the  Christ 
of  the  Acts  as  a  living  and  working  presence, 
and  followed  in  the  subsequent  discourse  by 
defining  the  relationship  of  man  to  God  and  of 
God  to  man,  and  through  his  sovereignty 
affirming  the  right  of  God  to  demand  fruit  in 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  each  one’s 
being.  He  proclaimed  at  succeeding  services 
the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  by  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  above,  and  declared 
that  holiness,  or  health  as  perfection  of  condi¬ 
tion,  was  essential  to  growth  in  the  spiritual 
life,  by  which  blamelessness,  not  faultlessness, 
is  attained,  and  by  which  the  Christian  lays 
hold  of  the  higher  spiritual  forces  and  turns 
them  to  his  own  use.  He  pleaded  for  grourth 
and  advancement  toward  the  Christ,  the  condi¬ 
tions  being  life,  health  and  fellowship  with 
God,  with  which  growth  becomes  a  necessity. 
He  pointed  out,  in  the  closing  service,  the 
consummation  of  the  Christian  life  in  its 
maturity  and  in  fulfillment  of  its  true  condi¬ 
tions,  and  showed  the  way  to  the  attainment 
of  the  vision  of  glory,  which  is  at  once  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  privilege  of  the  children  of 
God. 

Thus  the  preacher  clothed  the  essential  truths 
of  our  religion  in  living  form  and  brought 
them  within  the  comprehension  of  his  congre¬ 
gations.  The  mastery  of  thought,  simplicity 
of  diction,  directness  of  expression  and  spir¬ 
ituality  of  force  of  the  London  preacher,  and 
the  germinating  qualities  and  power  of  his 
sermons  were  very  impressive. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  S.  Schenck,  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  University  Heights  Reformed 
Church,  was  installed  Professor  of  Homiletics 
in  New  Brunswick  Seminary  on  September  28. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE  COURSE. 

A  report  presented  at  the  Diocesan  Conven¬ 
tion  of  New  Tork,  held  last  week  in  this  city, 
is  of  wider  than  Episcopal  Church  interest.  It 
was  the  report  of  the  Snnday-school  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Diocese,  and  its  underlying  princi¬ 
ple  was  that  the  Sunday-school  must  absolutely 
fail  of  good  work,  or  it  must  become  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term  an  Educational  Insti¬ 
tution.  This,  said  the  report,  is  felt  to  be  the 
growing  conviction  of  educators  who  have 
studied  the  problem,  and  of  all  advanced  think¬ 
ers  and  workers  among  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations. 

In  pursuance  of  this  conviction  the  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  that  they  hfid  arranged  for  this 
autumn  and  winter  a  course  of  lectures  in  this 
city,  on  the  Principles  of  Religions  Education. 
It  is  believed  that  these  lectures  will  be  of  the 
utmost  impotrance  and  value  to  all  Sunday- 
school  workers.  Men  of  national  reputation  as 
scholars  and  teachers  will  be  heard  in  this 
* ‘ course  on  Christian  Knowledge, "as  it  is 
called  by  the  Commission.  It  covers  two 
series:  1.  The  Principles  of  Religions  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  2.  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  Four 
Gospels  and  the  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 

The  first  series  will  open  on  Saturday,  Octo" 
ber  14,  at  3  o’clock,  with  a  lecture  by  Prof. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  Religions  Education  and  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Education  as  a  Whole.  Dr.  Butler  will 
be  followed  the  next  Saturday  by  Prof.  Charles 
DeQarmo  on  The  Present  Status  of  Religious 
Instruction  in  England,  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  Professor  Moulton  of 
Chicago  University  will  speak  on  The  Bible  as 
Literature,  on  October  28. 

Other  speakers  in  the  course  will  be  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Vermont;  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany;  Dr.  Walter 
L.  Hervey  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
New  York  City;  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University;  Prof.  Charles  J.  Kent  of 
Brown  University,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School,  Massachusetts. 

The  lectures  on  the  Four  Gospels  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  rector 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  and  those  on  St.  Paul 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Van  DeWater, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  chaplain  of 
Columbia  University. 

The  course  will  be  given  in  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer,  rector, 
Madison  avenue  and  Forty-fourth  street. 

The  Commission  has  extended  a  most  earnest 
invitation  to  all  Snnday-school  workers  and 
clergymen  to  attend  this  important  course, 
and  although  the  greater  number  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  are  Episcopalians,  and  none,  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  Presbyterians,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  very  many  of  the  pastors  and  teachers  of 
our  churches  and  Sunday-schools  will  take 
advantage  of  this  interesting  invitation.  The 
very  fact  that  the  speakers  are  not  of  our 
own  Church,  not  those  whom  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  at  Conventions  and  Teachers’ 


Institutes,  makes  the  course  of  study  not  less 
but  more  valuable,  giving  a  new  point  of  view 
to  familiar  ideas  and  perhaps  introducing  new 
ideas  which  the  more  thoughtful  among  ns 
have  been  groping  to  find. 

The  religious  education  of  our  young  people, 
the  education  of  our  older  people  in  religious 
things,  lie  at  the  very  root  of  our  present 
Church  problems.  It  would  hardly  be  extrava¬ 
gant  to  say  that  time,  and  a  more  general  diffu¬ 
sion  among  intelligent  people  of  the  facts 
known  to  specialists  and  the  experiences  of  the 
experienced,  will  do  away  with  all  the  difiScnl- 
ties  under  which  our  Church  now  groans. 
Certainly  they  will  remove  many  of  these. 
And  as  one  step  thereto,  we  gladly  accept  and 
urge  our  readers  in  Greater  New  Tork  to  accept 
the  opportunity  for  gaining  new  light  on  the 
Snnday-school  problem  offered  by  this  Com¬ 
mittee  of  a  sister  Church. 

EARLY  PRESBYTERIAN  HISTORY. 

The  coming  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey,  which  will  convene  at  Asbnry  Park  on 
the  17th  of  this  month,  will  be  an  occasion  of 
unusual  historic  interest.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  Synod  has  for  several  years  had 
a  Permanent  Committee  on  Historic  Places  and 
Materials  concerning  th  planting  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  that  quarter  in  the  days  of  the 
Colonies.  The  chief  labors  of  this  committee 
have  of  late  been  in  Monmouth  Presbytery,  the 
richest  in  old  churches,  monuments  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  its  effort  being  not  only  to  collect  those 
historic  facte  which  are  known  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  public  of  the  locality,  but  also  to  discover 
and  preserve  such  incidents  as  are  known  to 
but  few,  and  which  but  for  the  committee’s 
work  would  soon  be  lost. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  the  com¬ 
memorative  services  of  June,  1895,  known  as 
“The  Boyd-Tennent  Pilgrimage,”  in  memory 
of  the  first  and  third  pastors  of  the  Old  Scots 
Church  of  Freehold,  where  the  crumbling  tomb¬ 
stones  still  marked  the  graves  of  these  wor¬ 
thies.  The  General  Assembly  of  that  year 
recognized  what  was  being  done  by  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  as  a  service  to  the  whole 
Church,  and  hundreds  of  representative  men 
and  women  from  different  states  and  various 
ecclesiastical  and  historic  societies  assembled 
at  the  Old  Scots  Burial  Ground,  and  there  in 
the  sweet  open  air  of  that  June  morning, 
sounded  forth  the  ancient  psalms  and  hymns  of 
the  fathers.  The  speakers  of  the  occasion  were 
such  men  as  Dr.  George  Swain,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Melville  Kerr,  Dr.  John  S.  McIntosh,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith.  After  the  ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  James  G.  Bolton,  Moderator,  with 
others  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
sented  the  greetings  of  that  body  and  exhibited 
the  original  book  and  oldest  record  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  this  country,  containing 
the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  when  Makemie, 
Andrews  and  Hampton  stood  in  1706,  on  the 
spot  occupied  during  these  proceedings,  and 
ordained  John  Boyd,  to  the  ministry.  The 
proceedings  were  completed  at  Tennent  in 
the  ancient  edifice  of  1730,  enlarged  to  its 
present  dimensions  in  1753,  Dr.  F.  R.  Brace, 
Moderator  of  Synod,  presiding,  and  Drs. 
Howard  Duffield  and  J.  Henry  Sharpe,  Col. 
James  S.  Yard  and  James  Stean  Esq.  being  the 
speakers. 

It  was  as  the  result  of  the  interest  thus  kin¬ 
dled  that  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to 
secure  the  safe  removal  of  the  crumbling  tomb¬ 
stones  of  the  Rev.  John  Boyd  and  John  Tennent 
to  some  safe  and  appropriate  place  of  deposit, 
which  may  remain  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  first  years  of  American  Presbyterianism, 
and  further,  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  Old  Scots  Grounds,  to  perpetuate 
the  first  meeting  of  Presbytery  and  the  first 
Presbyterial  ordination  on  American  soil.  It 


is  this  committee  which  is  to  report  at  Asbury 
Park. 

As  the  men  who  constitnted  that  Presbytery 
in  the  Old  Scots  Meeting  House  were  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  New  England,  one  each, 
the  monument  which  is  to  be  erected  to  their 
memory  will  be  of  granite  from  those  three 
countries,  surmounted  by  the  Scotch  Thistle, 
and  having  on  the  gables  four  bronze  historic 
seals.  It  is  expected  that  the  monument  will 
be  completed  in  time  for  a  pilgrimage  of 
the  whole  Synod  of  New  Jersey  and  its  guests 
to  its  site  on  October  18. 

Many  liberal  contributions,  from  |1  to  |100, 
have  come  in,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  cost  of 
this  worthy  undertaking  will  have  been  entirely 
met  by  the  time  of  the  celebration.  About 
|2,000  are  yet  needed,  and  the  Rev.  Allen  H. 
Brown  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  the  Treasurer,  to 
whom  all  sums  should  be  addressed. 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  met  in  the  Lecture-room  of 
the  First  Church  on  Monday  morning,  October 
2.  The  devotional  first  half  hour  was  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  A  large  number  of  ministers 
and  elders  were  present.  The  Rev.  Howard 
Duffield  D.  D.  was  re-elected  Moderator.  The 
committee  on  Home  Missions  and  SnstentatioR 
made  its  final  report  through  its  Chairman, 
Dr.  McComb  of  the  Rutgers  Riverside  Church. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  Secretary,  was 
thanked  by  Presbytery  for  his  success  in  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  the  churches  under  the  care  of 
the  committee.  The  delegates  to  Synod  were 
chosen.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  Mc- 
Giffert  case.  The  pastoral  relation  existing 
between  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halsey  and  the  Spring 
Street  Church  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Halsey  having 
become  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Foreign 
Board.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Buchanan  D.D.  for¬ 
mally  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Church,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  installation,  to  take  place  in  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Church  on  Sunday  evening,  October 
15,  at  8  o’clock.  The  Moderator,  Dr.  Howard 
Duffield,  will  preside  and  put  the  constitutional 
questions ;  Dr.  W.  Merle  Smth  is  to  preach  the 
sermon;  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  DeWitt  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  to  be  invited  to 
charge  the  pastor,  with  Dr.  Forbes  as  alter¬ 
nate  ;  Dr.  Robert  Russell  Booth  to  charge  the 
people,  with  Dr.  George  Alexander  as  alter¬ 
nate,  and  Dr.  D.  W.  F.  Birch  to  offer  the  in¬ 
stallation  prayer. 

The  following  delegates  to  the  Synod  were 
chosen:  Ministers:  John  Balcom  Shaw,  F.  S. 
McWilliams,  D.  J.  McMillan,  Howard  A. 
Johnston,  Wilton  Merle  Smith,  G.  W.  F. 
Birch,  G.  S.  Webster,  A.  P.  Atterbury,  D.  G. 
Wylie,  C.  A.  Stoddard;  elders:  W.  H.  Jessup, 
William  E.  Stiger,  Rush  Taggert,  Thomas 
Cochran,  J.  F.  Allen  M.D.,  H.  E.  Rowland, 
E.  Hoyt,  D.  J.  Holden,  H.  R.  Elliott  and 
George  E.  Sterry. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  vigorous  tent-work  has  been  carried  on  in 
Philadelphia  the  past  summer.  But  now 
comes  the  season  when  the  shelter  of  church, 
chapel  or  hall  is  needed,  and  to  this  end  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  will  soon  take  the  place 
of  present  temporary  arrangements.  Of  this 
movement  Mr.  John  H.  Converse  was  chosen 
Chairman,  Dr.  John  S.  McIntosh,  vice-Chair- 
man,  and  William  H.  Scott,  Treasurer — these 
and  five  others  are  looking  after  present  work, 
and  about  the  close  of  the  month  will  submit 
plans  for  the  further  carrying  on  of  effort. 
The  Monday  noon-day  prayer-meeting  at  12.30 
in  the  small  auditorium,  Witherspoon  Build¬ 
ing,  will  be  continued.  On  next  Monday,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  committee,  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Dana  D.  D.  will  preside  and  lead  the  meeting. 
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The  Presbyterian  Union  opens  its  series  of 
^therings  this  winter  with  a  reception  to  the 
foreign  delegates  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alli¬ 
ance  now  in  session  at  Washington,  D.  0. 
About  fifty  of  these  delegates  have  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Union  and  a  distinguished 
company  is  assured.  Special  mnsic  will  be 
rendered  by  the  choir  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Reformed  Ohnrch.  To  afford  all  ministers  who 
may  wiab  to  meet  their  co-workers  from  abroad 
an  opportnnity  of  doing  so,  the  Union  has  voted 
to  allow  all  ministers,  whether  members  or  not, 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Union  for  this 
occasion  on  payment  of  the  charge  to  minis¬ 
terial  members— $1. 50.  Ladies  of  their  families 
may  be  admitted  for  the  same  price.  Tickets 
may  be  had  of  the  Secretary,  Henry  R.  Elliot, 
at  his  office.  Room  1011,  Constable  Building, 
Eighteenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue. 

A  REQUEST. 

Henry  Preserved  Smith  D.D. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article  by 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  on  Christianity  in  onr 
Colleges.  Mr.  Speer  is  widely  known  as  one 
of  tha  most  inflnential  of  speakers  to  young 
men.  He  has  visited  many  of  the  colleges,  and 
has  oome  in  contact  with  many  students. 
Perhaps  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
religious  life  in  these  institutions.  For  this 
reason  I  make  a  request.  The  gap  between 
professors  mtd  pupils,  though  no  longer  as 
marked  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  is  still  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  the  teacher  knowing  all  he 
would  like  to  know  of  the  religious  life  of  his 
pupils.  I  seek  information,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Speer  i*  the  man  who  has  it. 

For  Mr.  Speer  charges  that  the  colleges 
founded  to  advance  Christ’s  Church  "are 
dealing  honestly  by  men’s  minds  and  very 
curiously  with  men’s  souls.”  Frankly,  I  ask 
what  this  means.  It  seems  to  be  a  sweeping 
indictment.  As  one  of  those  deeply  concerned 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  nearly  four  hundred 
young  men,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  me  to 
get'at  the  facts  behind  this  indictment.  It 
may  be  that  some  fault  in  me  prevents  such 
revivals  as  the  venerated  Professor  Tyler 
desires.  If  so,  I  want  to  know  wherein  I  am 
deficient.  It  may  be  that  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  are  at  fault.  If  so,  I  want  to  know 
my  duty  towards  them.  In  any  case  we 
should  have  the  facts. 

OS  ADDING  TO  TH  E  WORDS  OF  THE  BOOK. 

Rev.  John  A.  Ingham. 

At  the  opening  of  the  ‘‘Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance,  ”  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  DeWitt  is  re¬ 
ported  as  having  quoted  Chillingworth’s  phrase : 
‘‘The  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion 
of  Protestants,  ’  ’  and  as  adding :  ‘  ‘  It  involves 
the  two  great  propositions,  that  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  the  supreme  rule  of  religious  faith 
and  conduct,  and  that  being  sufficient  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  they  do  not  need  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses  the  mediation  of  the  Church  as  either 
witness  or  interpreter.  ” 

On  the  basis  of  that  statement,  is  it  not  a  fit 
time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  matter  of  imposing 
upon  the  great  mass  of  Christian  people  a  vast 
amount  of  ‘‘interpretation”  which  is  at  best 
unnecessary,  and  at  worst  positively  mislead¬ 
ing?  At  a  recent  Sunday-school  Teachers’ 
Meeting  we  were  studying  the  122d  Psalm.  I 
was  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  the  teachers 
the  need  of  finding  out  first  just  what  the  text 
means,  as  a  basis  for  drawing  from  it  the 
lessons  it  teaches.  As  I  questioned  toward  this 
end,  one  of  our  most  intelligent  teachers,  with 
Bible  in  hand,  read  out  tome,  ‘‘David  profess- 
eth  his  joy  for  the  Church.”  Am  I  over-bold 
in  saying  that  the  statement  is  very  possibly 
untrue?  I  cannot  find  in  the  Sunday-School 


Times,  among  its  varied  comments  on  the 
lesson,  a  single  writer  who  goes  so  far  as  to 
give  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Davidic  author¬ 
ship  of  the  psalm.  Its  place  in  the  series  of 
lessons  seems  to  indicate  that  the  committee 
which  selected  the  lessons  could  hardly  have 
inclined  to  the  traditional  view. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  prevalent  practice  of 
printing  such  annotations  at  the  head  of  every 
chapter  in  most  copies  of  the  Bible  has  made 
this  always  unnecessary,  often  worthless,  some¬ 
times  misleading  “stuff”  a  veritable  part  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves  to  the  average  Chris¬ 
tian?  Why  should  they  not  think  so?  They 
cannot  read  Greek  and  Hebrew.  They  know 
not  where  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures 
are.  As  to  original  autographs,  few  laymen 
worry  about  them.  They  simply  read  the 
Bible  as  they  find  it  in  the  church  pews  and 
at  the  book-stores.  And  when  someone  asks 
an  intelligent,  thoughtful,  earnest,  devoted 
young  woman  to  look  at  a  passage  of  Scripture 
to  see  what  it  says,  she  reads  the  unauthorized 
comment  of  some  unknown  commentator,  a 
tradition  of  questionable  value,  and  thinks — 
why  shouldn’t  she  think? — that  she  is  getting 
hold  of  God’s  Word. 

If  there  is  any  worse  “adding  to  the  words 
of  this  book^’  than  that,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  Bad  as  was  the  statement  which  was 
run  through  our  last  Assembly  with  no  chance 
for  discussion  or  even  for  perusal,  so  far  as 
the  Assembly  as  a  body  was  concerned,  this 
palming  off  as  Scripture  what  is  not  Scripture 
reaches  and  affects  far  more  minds,  and  that 
in  a  most  subtle  and  dangerous  manner. 

I  know  the  particular  instance  I  mention  is 
not  as  bad  as  many  others.  But  it  is  just  as 
thoroughly  contrary  to  the  “Bible  alone” 
principle  as  the  most  absurd  and  fantastic  com¬ 
ment  to  be  found  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  authorship  of  this  psalm  is  of 
any  great  consequence  in  teaching  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson.  It  may  or  may  not  be.  That 
depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances.  But  it 
is  of  extreme  consequence  that  when  we  ask 
people  to  look  into  the  Bible  to  see  what  it 
says,  they  should  be  able  to  look  there  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance  from  printers,  booksellers, 
or  even  the  American  Bible  Society.  Is  it  too 
much  to  demand  that  we  be  given  Bibles  with 
no  extraneous  matter  sandwiched  into  the  text? 
Gr  if  that  be  too  extreme  a  demand,  that  at 
least  every  volume  printed  with  such  “notes 
and  comments”  state  somewhere  clearly  and 
conspicuously  just  what  the  notes  and  com¬ 
ments  are,  and  just  who  is  responsible  for 
them? 

THE  ADVICE  OF  GAMALIEL. 

How  to  deal  with  error  and  errorists  in  the 
Ohurch  is  to-day,  as  it  has  always  been,  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  pressing  question.  The  most  popular 
theory  appears  to  be  that  which  calls  for  the 
prompt  trial  and  punishment  of  the  offender. 
This  spirit  has  of  late  years  gained  several  con¬ 
spicuous  victories.  It  may  seem  rash  to  offer 
a  word  in  behalf  of  another  way.  And  yet 
there  are  many  who  think  that  the  advice  of 
Gamaliel  has  still  its  lesson  for  these  later 
days.  That  advice  is  very  familiar.  It  was 
simply,  to  leave  the  supposed  heretics  alone. 
Instead  of  persecuting  them,  give  them  liberty. 

Of  course  Gamaliel  has  had  the  usual  mis¬ 
fortune  of  those  who  please  neither  side.  The 
strong  party  man  cannot  understand  his  im¬ 
partiality.  His  famous  counsel  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  as  the  weak  and  cowardly  advice  of  a 
trimmer  and  time-server. 

But  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  the  question 
before  him  was  as  to  his  duty  as  a  judge — not 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  Apostle’s 
views.  The  question  was  simply  one  of  practi¬ 
cal  expediency — how  best  to  deal  with  the 


existing  conditions.  The  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate  of  new  views  may  think  his  words  cold 
and  heartless.  The  strict  defender  of  the  old 
paths  may  think  him  lacking  in  energy  and 
zeal.  But  is  not  the  fact  that  both  sides  con¬ 
demn  him,  in  fact  his  highest  commenda¬ 
tion? 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  arguments  which 
were  brought  against  Gamaliel’s  advice.  Sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances  bring  forth  the  same  pleas 
to-day.  It  was  no  doubt  said  that  to  leave  the 
Apostles  alone  was  to  ensure  their  triumph, 
while  to  punish  them  would  be  to  put  an  end 
to  their  false  teaching. 

Gamaliel’s  idea  evidently  was,  that  to  be 
left  alone  would  be  fatal  to  the  new  views, 
while  to  persecute  the  Apostles  was  the  very 
way  to  propagate  their  opinions.  And  who  shall 
say  that  he  was  not  correct?  If  any  one  lesson 
has  been  taught  by  these  eighteen  Christian 
centuries  it  is  just  this.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  always  been  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  The  attempt  to  suppress  error  by 
force  has  invariably  strengthened  and  spread 
it.  The  heretical  book  is  read  by  a  few,  and 
were  nothing  more  said,  it  would  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  But  some  valiant  champion  of  the 
faith  must  needs  rush  into  the  arena  with  a 
charge  of  heresy.  And  immediately  the  book 
sells  by  the  thousand,  and  its  views  are  adver¬ 
tised  to  the  whole  world.  The  trial  of  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  not  to  mention  others  nearer  home, 
bad  exactly  this  effect.  As  a  measure  for  sup¬ 
pressing  error,  a  heresy  trial  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  dismal  failure.  Certainly,  on  the 
lowest  grounds  of  policy,  Gamaliel’s  advice 
was  fully  justified.  For  to  attack  error  is  to 
dignify  it ;  to  arouse  sympathy  for  its  defend¬ 
ers;  to  help  to  spread  it  in  the  world. 

So  with  those  who  argue  that  if  men  have 
discovered  new  truths,  let  them  preach  them 
outside  the  Church.  Gamaliel  showed  no  such 
fear  for  the  truth.  Intolerance  and  persecu¬ 
tion  are  a  confession  of  fear.  The  church  that 
feels  bound  to  take  judicial  action  and  issue 
manifestos  and  resolutions  every  time  a  hereti¬ 
cal  book  is  published,  or  an  address  made, 
simply  shows  that  it  has  no  confidence  in  its 
creed,  or  its  Lord.  Every  reader  of  Church 
history  can  recall  numerous  cases  where  good 
men  declared  in  all  solemnity,  that  if  certain 
men  were  ordained,  or  certain  views  allowed, 
the  Bible  was  destroyed,  and  the  Church  in 
danger  of  dissolution.  The  discoveries  of 
geology:  the  theories  of  Darwin;  the  Gorham 
case ;  the  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews ; 
the  ordination  of  Dr.  Briggs — each  occurrence 
has  given  occasion  for  the  outcry  that  the 
Church  and  the  Bible  were  in  danger.  When 
will  men  learn  that  these  cries  of  “Wolf, 
wolf!”  mean  nothing;  that  no  man  or  book, 
no  decision  or  judgment,  can  destroy,  or  even 
harm,  the  truth  of  God?  Yet  still  as  of  old, 
the  ark  must  be  upheld  by  our  puny  hands, 
and  God’s  cause  must  fail  unless  we  punish 
and  prosecute  its  opposers!  We  are  slow  to 
learn  that  as  holy  George  Herbert  said :  ‘  ‘  Faith 
needs  no  staff  of  fiesh.  ”  The  troth  is,  that 
whatever  our  motive,  we  lower  our  standard ; 
we  disgrace  our  cause,  by  our  frantic  eagerness 
to  bunt  out  and  exterminate  alleged  error.  We 
reveal  our  fears  and  our  weakness  by  such  a 
hasty  and  unwise  course.  That  we  shall  fail  to 
destroy  a  single  truth  is  self-evident;  and  that 
we  shall  simply  disseminate  the  error  we 
attack,  is  equally  clear.  We  do  no  dishonor 
therefore  to  God’s  Word,  we  rather  display  onr 
confidence  in  the  truth,  when  we  say,  with  this 
Jewish  rabbi  of  the  olden  time:  “Refrain 
from  these  men  and  let  them  alone ;  for  if 
their  counsel  or  their  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
be  overthrown ;  but  if  it  is  of  God,  ye  will 
not  be  able  to  overthrow  them;  lest 
haply  ye  be  found  even  to  be  fighting  against 
God.”  X. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  HISTOBIC  TALLEY. 

Rev.  L.  Riohmond  Janes. 

Where  is  it,  do  jon  ssj? 

About  the  oentre  of  oar  Empire  state.  The 
oentre  of  Sjraoose,  east  and  west,  it  is  said, 
is  within  half  a  mile  of  being  half  way  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo.  Beginning  at  the  southern 
edge  of  Syracuse,  and  extending  about  nine 
miles  due  south,  is  the  lovely  Onondaga  Valley, 
about  a  mile  in  width,  mostly  level,  but  suffi* 
ciently  broken  for  pleasing  variety.  The 
surfaoe  of  the  hills  on  either  side  is  broken 
into  nooks  and  glens  of  great  and  pleasing 
variety.  Upon  the  summits  of  these  hills,  and 
at  the  base  of  each,  are  beautiful  and  romantic 
drives;  a  midland  route  extends  from  the  city 
about  three  miles,  and  through  four  miles  of 
this  delightful  tract  is  a  street  railway,  the 
cars  running  every  fifteen  minutes.  During 
the  hot  season  these  cars  are  often  packed  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  With  a  Hue  of  steamers, 
they  famish  round  trip  passage  to  our  beauti¬ 
ful  Onondaga  Lake  and  over  its  five  miles  of 
length,  stopping  at  the  numerous  resorts  along 
the  shores — all  for  fifteen  cents.  Do  you 
wonder  that  many  thousands  take  advanage  of 
this  refreshing  and  picturesque  trip? 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  valley  is  the 
reservation  of  the  famous  Onondaga  tribe  of 
Indians.  They  have  their  Council  House,  and 
still  preserve  some  of  their  ancient  customs — 
conspicuously  their  green  corn  dance,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  white  dog — though  now  only  in 
effigy. 

Many  of  them  show  signs  of  increasing 
thrift,  cultivating  their  lands  and  living  in 
comfortable  houses.  Some  of  these  Indian 
homes  are  quite  well  famished.  Even  the 
piano  may  occasiDnally  be  heard  in  passing. 
About  half  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  be  Chris¬ 
tianized.  They  have  two  churches — Episcopal 
and  Methodist.  After  a  thirty  years’  absence 
from  this  valley,  I  can  see  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  general  appearance  every  way. 

They  are  the  relics  of  a  once  great  and  power¬ 
ful  tribe.  This  whole  region  was  evidently 
their  stamping  ground,  and  the  scene  of  many 
of  their  great  conflicts.  Their  hatchets  and 
arrows  and  domestic  utensils  have  been  picked 
up  in  great  numbers. 

What  is  locally  called  the  Valley,  or  the 
Village,  was  conspicuously  known  long  before 
Syracuse.  Here  Thurlow  Weed  began  his 
famous  journalistic  career.  He  said  he  got  his 
first  half  dollar  by  spearing  a  shad  in  Onondaga 
Creek,  borrowing  the  spear  of  an  Indian  to  do  it. 

From  the  rear  porch  of  my  house  may  be 
seen  the  old  Seneca,  or  state,  turnpike,  which 
crosses  the  valley  at  right  angles,  descending 
and  rising  the  sharp  grades  on  either  side. 
This  turnpike  was  laid  out  six  rods  wide,  the 
entire  length  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  Before 
the  advent  of  railroads  it  was  the  principal 
line  of  freight  and  passenger  transportation, 
east  and  west,  with  small,  primitive  hotels 
scattered  along  every  few  miles  of  its  length. 

Upon  a  prominent  knoll  facing  this  turnpike, 
a  little  to  the  rear,  we  can  see  the  ruins  of  the 
old  State  Arsenal  of  1812.  It  was  solidly  built 
of  our  native  limestone  material,  but  now  the 
roof  is  gone,  and  only  the  bare  walls  remain. 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  old  relic  cannot  be  cared 
for  by  the  state ;  but  a  difficulty  of  title  has 
prevented  hitherto. 

Apropos  of  the  early  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  this  region  daring  the  war  of 
1812,  the  Secretary  of  War  actually  ordered  a 
man-of-war,  the  brig  Oneida,  to  proceed  from 
Lake  Ontario  up  these  inland  waters,  to  what 
has  long  been  locally  known  as  the  Old 
Furnace,  just  a  little  south  of  the  city  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  to  receive  a  cargo  of  cannon  balls  there 
oast  for  the  Government. 

In  portions  of  this  valley  are  found  most 
beautiful  petrifactions  of  leaves,  the  forma¬ 


tions  being  perfect  in  all  their  exquisite  out¬ 
lines,  and  sometimes  in  large  masses.  But 
these  are  very  rapidly  disappearing,  being 
naturally  much  sought  for.  A  neighbor  tells 
me  that  he  sold  a  rock  fence,  very  rich  in 
these  specimens,  to  be  shipped  into  Massachu¬ 
setts  at  so  much  per  rod. 

Near  the  southern  terminus  of  our  street 
railway  is  a  delightful  glen,  affording  the 
refugees  from  city  heat,  a  nearby  and  cool  re¬ 
treat.  The  seared  and  jagged  rock  walls  rise 
to  a  great  height ;  and  in  one  place,  midway 
between,  lie  immense  rocks  tilted  against  each 
other,  as  if  hurled  in  sport  or  malice  by  some 
Titan  race.  One  can  walk  under  and  between 
them. 

The  antiquities  of  this  region,  both  pre  and 
post  historic,  are  many  and  interesting;  but 
space  will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge.  What  is 
known  as  the  Onondaga  valley  church  to  which 
I  ministered  thirty  years  ago,  and  of  which  my 
brother  is  the  present  pastor,  still  worships  in 
the  old  building  erected  in  1811.  Though  en¬ 
larged  and  handsomely  remodelled,  it  still 
preserves  the  ancient  exterior. 

In  the  rear  of  the  church  is  the  old  academy, 
which  numbers  among  its  alumni  many  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  our  state.  The  founders 
of  this  delightful  region  built  wisely  and  well. 


SAVING  THE  PRISONERS. 

The  Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs,  which 
has  been  actively  engaged  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  in  trying  to  save  and  help  the  un¬ 
fortunates  behind  prison  bars,  is  greatly  in 
need  of  |1,000  to  carry  on  its  work  and  ear¬ 
nestly  appeals  for  help.  The  mission  is  man¬ 
aged  by  a  Board  of  Ministers  and  Laymen 
from  the  various  evangelical  churches.  The 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  holds  services 
Sundays  and  week  days  and  visits  the  prisoners 
from  cell  to  cell,  thus  having  an  opportunity  to 
converse  on  the  subject  of  religion  with  some 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  yearly.  He  is 
always  ready  to  give  information  about  persons 
in  prison  or  about  the  work  and  can  be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  Tombs  Prison,  New  York  City. 
In  our  coming  illustrated  number  he  will  give 
us  an  account  of  his  work  with  some  pictures. 
Meanwhile  we  hope  that  individuals,  churches. 
Young  People’s  Societies  and  Sunday-schools 
will  send  their  contributions  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  George  E.  Sterry,  79  Pine  street.  New 
York,  who  will  promptly  acknowledge  the  same. 


OF  OUR  CITY,  CHURCHES. 

Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  began  his  first  full 
year’s  labor  at  the  Fourth  Church  on  Sunday 
week.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  sit¬ 
tings  that  the  chairs  in  the  large  gallery  have 
been  replaced  by  pews  and  the  seating  capacity 
increased  by  two  hundred.  Dr.  Chapman  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  recent  thronged  Bible  Confer¬ 
ences  at  Winona,  but  will  from  now  on  accept 
few  outside  engagements. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Church  is  being  supplied 
by  foreign  delegates  to  the  Pan- Presbyterian 
Council.  The  preacher  on  the  17th  was  the 
Rev.  J.  Jeffray  Johnstone  of  London,  and  on 
Sunday  last  Principal  A.  D.  F.  Salmond,  the 
eminent  scholar  and  head  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen,  preached  there  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  Sabbath  since  his  arrival.  The  Rev. 
William  Watson  of  Trinity  Church,  Birken¬ 
head,  is  to  preach  there  again  on  October  8 
and  conduct  the  communion  service.  Sunday, 
September  24th,  he  preached  at  Sea  Girt. 

The  new  assistant  at  the  Central  Church, 
the  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie,  is  related  to  our  Secre¬ 
tary  emeritus  of  the  Foreign  Board.  He  comes 
from  Princeton’s  class  of  this  year,  and  during 
August  and  early  September  assisted  at  Mizpah 
Chapel  and  in  pastoral  work.  The  pastor.  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith,  returned  last  Sunday. 


Daring  the  summer  the  slope  of  the  gallery 
in  the  Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  has  been 
increased  so  that  the  pulpit  may  now  be  seen 
from  every  seat  in  it.  The  walls  have  been 
redecorated  and  windows  have  been  made 
larger  for  better  ventilation.  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson 
returned  Sunday  week. 

Westminster  Church,  Brooklyn,  is  renewing 
its  life  and  activity  under  the  ministrations  of 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell,  so  recently  and 
happily  settled  there  as  pastor.  Mr.  Campbell 
brings  with  him  the  habit  of  snoeess,  and  the 
opportunity  to  test  whether  it  still  abides  upon 
him  is  a  fine  one,  in  this  old  and  not  long  ago 
most  wealthy  part  of  Brooklyn. 

The  new  pastor  of  the  old  Second  Church, 
Brooklyn  (late  Dr.  Fox’s),  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McGaffin,  returned  from  abroad  and  entered 
upon  his  work  October  1.  Sunday  week  the 
preacher  there  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ia  D.  Bevan, 
now  long  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  but  the 
predecessor  of  Dr.  Shedd  as  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Church,  this  city.  On  Sunday  last,  the  Rev. 
Paul  Van  Dyke  of  Princeton,  a  eon  of  the 
former  pastor,  will  preach.  The  church  has 
been  put  in  excellent  condition  this  summer 
and  the  work  there  is  highly  prosperous. 

Harlem  Church,  which  has  been  pastorsless 
since  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander  went  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  hold  a  congregational  meeting  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  when  its  Pulpit  Committee  will  recom¬ 
mend  the  calling  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  of 
Hancock,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  son  of  the  minister 
of  the  same  name,  long  resident  in  Iowa,  and 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  Seminary  in  the 
class  of  1898. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Nichols,  who  tomes  from 
Minneapolis,  preached  his  first  sermon  last 
Sunday  as  rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  a  leading 
Episcopal  parish  of  Harlem,  of  which  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  DeW.  Bridgman  was  rector.  His 
initial  discourse  was  on  Bible  Criticism,  in 
which  he  took  the  part  of  the  critics,  biit 
argued  that  because  they  are  critics  they  are 
not  of  necessity  doubters. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  of  Plymouth, 
Brooklyn,  returned  to  his  pulpit  last  Sunday. 
He  reports  a  delightful  rest  in  the  Adirondacks. 
On  the  first  prayer-meeting  night  after  his 
return  he  gave  a  charming  talk  about  impres¬ 
sions  formed  by  conversations  with  men  whom 
he  met  in  the  North  woods — men  of  great 
affairs  who  had  gone  there,  like  himself,  to 
rest.  Deacon  Sheuman  of  Plymouth,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  spent  three  days  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  Dreyfus  trial  at  Rennes,  and  spoke 
of  the  trial  as  a  most  flagrant  miscarriage  of 
justice. 

President  Faunce  of  Brown  University  come 
back  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  this 
month  to  review  his  ten  years’  pastorate  and 
to  take  final  leave  of  his  old  congregation. 
The  church  is  reopened  with  the  assistant,  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Richardson  as  preacher.  Several 
men,  among  them  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius 
Woelfkin  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Moxom  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Springfield,  are  talked  of  for  the  vacant  pulpit. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockafeller  is  a  member  of  this 
congregation. 

Trinity  Episcopal  parish  adheres  to  the  rule 
of  engaging  its  curates  by  the  year.  If  changes 
are  necessary,  men  are  simply  not  reelected. 
A  new  vicar  came  to  St.  Agnes’  Chapel,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  assistants. 
He  has  chosen  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Sherman  Jr. 
a  nephew  of  Dr.  Gallaudet,  well-known  as 
pioneer  in  deaf  mute  work,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Hicks,  for  some  years  missionary  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard. 
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yYW  YORK  CITT  IS  A  PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION  FIELD. 

J.  Sanderson  D.  D, 

We  include  only  at  present  in  our  designa¬ 
tion  “New  York  City,”  the  two  Boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  that  portion  of 
Greater  New  York  covered  in  its  operations 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  embracing 
Manhattan  Island  and  the  annexed  district  to 
its  northern  limit.  The  population  of  this 
field  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  over  two 
millions.  Of  this  number,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  live  in  the  district  above 
the  Harlem  River.  The  Protestant  population 
on  Manhattan  Island  is  about  610,000,  and 
above  the  Harlem  River,  about  35,000. 

More  than  1,850,000  live  on  Manhattan 
Island  at  the  date  of  this  writing;  making  the 
portion  of  the  island  occupied  by  this  multi¬ 
tude  the  most  densely  populated  region  in  the 
world. 

The  greatest  problem  that  aggressive  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  to  solve  anywhere  is  how  to 
secure  and  hold  for  Christ  and  his  cause  the 
population  housed  on  Manhattan  Island. 

It  should  also  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
where  the  population  is  thickest  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  poorest  the  evangelical  churches  are  fewest 
and  most  feebly  manned. 

There  is  another  statement  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ,  and  that  statement  is  this ;  that  they 
cannot  expect  any  outside  agency  to  come  to 
their  help  in  evangelizing  New  York  City. 
If  this  city  is  to  be  evangelized,  the  work 
must  be  done  by  its  own  citizens  and  by  their 
own  resources.  It  would  be  folly  to  expect 
that  any  denomination  of  Christians  in  any 
other  land  would  select  New  York  City  as 
a  mission  field  for  its  operations;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  manifestly  the  incumbent  duty  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  on  this  island  to  take  hold 
of  the  work  that  lies  at  their  very  doors,  to 
seek  to  grasp  its  greatness,  and  to  vigorously 
undertake  the  task. 

As  God  has  given  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  city  a  large  membership.  Immense 
resources  and  great  influence,  he  will  doubt¬ 
less  hold  her  responsible  for  a  corresponding 
share  in  the  work  of  its  evangelization. 

The  following  facts  will  show  that  although 
the  Presbyterian  Church  may  not  have  done 
all  she  ought  to  have  done,  she  has,  in  time 
past,  been  somewhat  awake  to  her  duty. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer  cannot 
ascertain  the  exact  date,  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  appointed  a  special  committee,  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  was  the  chairman, 
to  consider  and  formulate  the  policy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  work  in  New  York.  That 
committee  brought  in  its  report  which  was 
adopted  by  Presbytery.  The  report  seems  to 
commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  Christ,  and 
of  Presbyterian  Church  Polity. 

The  report  is  this:  “We  regard  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles  as  underlying  all  true  effort,  for 
sustaining  and  enlarging  the  influence  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  our  city : 

1.  The  whole  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  city 
is  responsible  for  the  work.  We  are  one 
Church,  and  have  one  work  before  us.  The 
pecuniary  weakness  or  strength  of  individual 
churches  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  responsibility,  but  only  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  equal  responsibility  may  show  itself 
in  action.  The  union  of  the  churches  there¬ 
fore,  in  this  work  should  be  a  perfect  one. 

2.  The  Christian  rule  of  the  strong  helping 
the  weak  should  be  exemplified  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  policy,  each  church  feeling  its  one¬ 
ness  of  interest  with  the  other. 

3.  No  ehnrch  doing  effective  work  should 
be  allowed  to  die  through  want  of  pecuniary 
assistance. 

4.  Every  ehnrch  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 


formed  of  the  condition  of  the  work  throughout 
the  city.” 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  and  in 
order  that  they  might  be  ^carried  out  in  prac¬ 
tice,  a  Commicteejof  Pastors  and  Laymen  was 
appointed  by  Presbytery^and  was  called  The 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  on 
Church  Extension  and  Sustentation. 

This  committee  for  many  years  discharged 
faithfully  the  duties  assigned  to  it,  liquidating 
large  mortgages  on  several  churches,  assisting 
weak  but  promising  mission  enterprises,  start¬ 
ing  new  centres  of  Gospel  means  of  grace,  and 
so  performing  similar  duties,  that  Presby¬ 
terianism  seemed  to  be  under  the  special  leader¬ 
ship  of  him  who  sits  on  the  white  horse,  and 
who  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
The  work  accomplished  by  this  committee  was 
a  conspicuous  example  of  what  can  be  effected 
by  any  similar  organization,  when  it  has  the 
confidence  of  the  Presbytery,  and  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  are  loyal  to 
their  polity  and  creed. 

If  signal  success  has  not  been  achieved  for 
Presbyterianism  in  New  York  City  during 
recent  years  by  any  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
its  churches,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  effort  is  lacking,  nor  that  success  has 
not  been  devoutly  desired. 

As  the  years  rush  on,  the  necessity  for  evan¬ 
gelistic  effort  increases  so  immensely  and  con¬ 
tinuously  in  New  York  City,  that  the  heart  of 
every  Christian  must  be  saddened  at  its  con¬ 
templation. 

The  percentage  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
to  the  entire  population  has  been  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  year  by  year,  until  to-day  it  is  scarcely 
half  of  what  it  was,  half  a  century  ago.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  not  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  shows  anything  like  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  its  Protestant  Churches  and 
its  population  that  New  York  City  does. 

Not  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union  shows  a 
need  of  evangelical  churches  approximating 
that  of  this  great  metropolis.  Reliable  statistics 
prove  this.  Surely  when  a  state  or  territory 
exhibits  an  evangelical  church  for  every  two  or 
three  thousand  of  its  population,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  call  a  halt  in  sending  abroad 
such  generous  contributions  and  see  if  there  is 
not  some  overlooked  town  or  city  nearer  home 
that  has  a  less  abundant  number  of  Gospel 
churches,  at  work  among  its  multitudes.  If 
the  various  evangelical  missions  and  weak 
churches  in  New  York  City  had  half  the  sums 
given  them  which  they  should  have  obtained 
in  proportion  to  the  need  of  the  city.  New  York 
would  show  something  more  at  present  than  a 
little  over  seven  per  cent,  of  her  population 
allied  to  any  evangelical  church.  Who  is  there 
that  must  not  stand  aghast  when  told  that  there 
are  more  souls  waiting  to  hear  the  Gospel  in 
New  York,  vaster  multitudes  in  this  imperial 
city  unsaved,  than  in  Canton,  the  greatest 
heathen  city  in  the  world. 

Surely,  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York  City  is  trying  to  bring  to  Christ 
those  living  in  “the  regions  beyond,”  she 
should  not,  without  making  a  strenuous  effort, 
permit  Satan  to  hold  in  his  grasp  those  living 
here,  around  her  own  home. 

This  much,  at  least,  should  be  said:  “These 
things  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  have 
left  the  other  undone.” 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
STEWART. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  began  a  new 
chapter  in  its  history  last  Friday  when  the  Rev. 
George  Black  Stewart  D.D.  was  formally  in¬ 
augurated  as  the  second  president  and  professor 
of  practical  theology.  The  large  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  alumni,  the  cordial  words  spoken 
by  visiting  educators,  and  the  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  guests  who  were  from  many 


churches,  all  indicated  not  only  a  genuine 
sympathy  with  Auburn  and  its  work,  but  also 
a  desire  to  express  this  sympathy  to  the  new 
President. 

The  exercises  of  inauguration  were  held  at 
8.30  o’clock  in  the  Willard  Memorial  Chapel. 
All  the  unreserved  seats  were  fully  occupied 
when  the  procession  of  commissioners,  trus¬ 
tees,  faculty,  guests,  the  alumni  and  students 
entered  from  the  hall  of  the  Welch  building. 
The  prayer  of  invocation  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Halsey  B.  Stevenson  of  Wolcott,  after 
which  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fitschen  Jr.  of  Ithaca 
read  the  Scripture  lesson.  The  induction  of 
Dr.  Stewart  into  the  Presidency  was  then  made 
by  the  formal  statement  of  election  by  the 
Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hutton  D.D.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  the  presentation  of 
the  formula  of  subscription  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  the  new  President.  In  making  the 
statement  of  election  there  was  recalled  the 
singular  unanimity  with  which  the  Commis- 
soners  made  their  choice  at  the  election  in  May 
and  the  hearty  approval  which  was  expressed 
by  the  alumni.  After  the  subscription,  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Spalding 
D.  D. ,  LL.  D.  of  Syracuse.  The  seminary  char¬ 
ter  was  presented  by  Dr.  Hutton  and  the  keys 
were  presented  by  Dr.  Levi  Parsons,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Everything 
that  was  said  by  these  heads  of  the  two  ofi3oial 
Boards  revealed  the  hope  of  enlarged  opportu¬ 
nities  and  broader  work  which  possesses  the 
friends  of  Auburn.  There  was  no  suggestion 
of  amendment  in  policy  and  work,  no  note  of 
regret,  but  an  earnest  desire  that  the  seminary 
might  advance  to  greater  efiQciency  through 
the  endeavors  of  the  new  President  and  the 
continued  sympathy  of  the  Church.  In  each 
address  and  in  the  prayer  of  inauguration  was 
most  affectionate  reference  to  the  life  and 
labors  of  President  Booth,  who  was  so  suddenly 
called  from  his  work  last  spring.  The  thought 
of  alumni  and  students  could  not  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  more  truly  than  in  the  words  which 
President  Parsons  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
addressed  to  Dr.  Stewart.  In  referring  to  the 
new  President’s  predecessor,  he  said:  “Indeed 
his  approval  of  yourself  is  the  most  happy  in¬ 
troduction  to  our  confidence.  ’  ’ 

The  charge  was  delivered  by  President  Patton 
of  Princeton.  It  was  an  address  of  informal 
nature,  but  was  rich  in  the  experience  of  the 
university  President  and  it  was  lightened  and 
pointed  with  Dr.  Patton’s  ready  humor.  He 
congratulated  Dr.  Stewart  on  his  return  to  his 
Alma  Mater  and  to  the  city  where  his  ministry 
had  already  been  approved.  In  becoming  part 
of  an  institution,  a  man  loses  his  own  identity; 
but  he  has  his  reward,  for  the  institution 
finally  becomes  a  part  of  him.  It  is  impossible 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  administrative 
career  and  at  the  same  time  be  master  of  a 
specialty.  The  present  is  an  age  of  criticism 
and  demands  careful  work.  It  is  an  age  of 
science  and  demands  scientific  work.  “You 
cannot,”  said  Dr.  Patton,  “defend  systems 
attacked  on  scientific  grounds  by  going  to  work 
with  unscientific  methods.”  Into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  age  the  seminary  President  must 
come  as  a  public  man  to  insist  that  public 
questions  shall  be  interpreted  according  to 
their  moral  significance.  Dr.  Patton  hoped 
that  Auburn  would  stand  in  future,  as  in 
the  past,  for  “irenio,  generic,  Calvinistic 
theology.  ’  ’ 

President  Stewart  had  selected  as  the  theme 
of  his  inaugural.  The  Place  of  the  Minister  in 
the  Present-Day  Church.  The  address  itself 
was  a  careful  interpretation  of  the  work  of 
the  church  in  modem  society  and  a  noble  plea 
for  a  ministry  which  shall  be  manly,  educated, 
cultured,  and  consecrated  for  its  great  work. 
“The  minister,”  said  Dr.  Stewart,  “is  the 
head  of  an  organization ;  he  is  the  teacher  of 
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the  congregatioD ;  he  is  the  chief  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  altruistic  spirit ;  he  is  one  of  a 
fraternity  of  leaders  in  a  world-wide  and  cath¬ 
olic  institution;  he  is  the  herald  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  ’  ’  The  inaugural  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
increased  endowments  for  the  seminary,  for 
the  foundations  of  three  new  chairs,  for  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  the  library,  and 
for  a  new  gymnasium.  The  closing  paragraph 
pledged  the  new  administration  to  loyal  ser¬ 
vice:  “As  I  take  the  charter  and  keys  in  symbol 
of  the  trust  you  place  in  my  hands,  as  I  renew 
my  ordination  engagements  in  token  of  my 
continuing  affection  and  allegiance  to  the 
church,  as  I  enter  upon  the  untried  tasks  of  a 
new  occupation  with  a  devout  dependence  on 
the  Divine  Spirit,  I  pledge  to  Auburn  Seminary 
my  fealty  and  my  best  endeavor  to  promote  her 
interests,  enlarge  her  activities,  increase  her 
efficiency  in  supplying  to  the  living  Church 
adequately  prepared  and  truly  consecrated  min¬ 
isters.  ’  ’ 

In  the  evening  the  alumni,  students,  and 
guests,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  gath¬ 
ered  in  Music  Hall,  and  after  a  supper  listened 
to  addresses  on  the  general  theme.  The  Plan 
of  Theology  in  a  System  of  Education.  Every 
response  was  quickening  and  all  came  from 
those  who  knew  whereof  they  spoke.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  of  Baltimore 
presided  and  the  following  clergymen  took 
part  in  the  discussion :  Theology  and  Philoso¬ 
phy,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Patton  D.D,  LL.  D.  ; 
Theology  and  Literature,  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Strong  D.  D.  President  of  Rochester  Seminary ; 
Theology  and  Sociology,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  D.D.  President  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary;  Theology  and  History,  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Maynard  D.  D.  of  Colgate  University ;  The¬ 
ology  and  the  Working  Minister,  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Spalding  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  Syracuse. 

D.  F.  P. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

Edward  Day. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  give 
anything  more  than  impressions  of  this  unique 
and  marvelous  religious  gathering.  It  must 
pass  into  the  history  of  Congregationalism  as 
epoch-making.  One  marvels  at  the  spiritual 
bond  that  binds  together  the  independent  free 
churches  of  the  Congregational  fold  that  thus 
send  their  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  great  men  who  were  expected  have  nearly 
all  been  in  evidence,  and  have  given  of  their 
best  most  generously.  Fairbairn,  MacKennal, 
Gosman,  Cave,  Forsyth,  Bevan,  Brown,  Home, 
Thomas,  Spicer,  Wardlaw  Thompson  and  others 
from  abroad;  Angell,  Fisher,  Harris,  Tucker, 
Walker,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Noble,  Lyman,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Abbott,  Storrs  and  others  of  America. 
Comparisons  should  not  be  made  between  the 
leaders  of  Congregationalism  of  these  two 
divisions  of  Christendom.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  has  been  good  to  see  them  brought 
together  upon  a  common  platform  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  All  sessions  have  been  big  in  the 
good  things,  but  there  have  been  supreme 
moments.  Such  a  moment  was  the  moment 
when  President  Angell  called  the  Council  to 
order ;  such  a  moment  when  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  addressed  the  Council  with 
felicitous  words  of  welcome ;  such  when  Dr. 
Harris  read  the  delightful  paper  that  was 
afterward  characterized  by  Dr.  Plumb  as  an 
imperishable  contribution  to  our  literature. 
But  perhaps  no  higher  point  has  been  reached, 
unless  it  be  the  close  of  Dr.  Storrs’s  address, 
than  when  Forsyth  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  in  his 
brilliant  paper,  answering  the  question,  What 
is  the  evangelical  principle  of  authority?  de¬ 
clared  it  is  not  in  institutions,  they  are  fallible ; 
it  is  not  in  the  Christian  Scriptures;  as  it  is 
not  in  the  truth  itself;  there  is  no  truth  that 


cannot  be  criticised;  our  source  of  authority 
is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  personal ;  it  is  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  he  thus  carried  his 
audience  up  with  him  until  they  seemed  to  be 
standing  before  the  Cross,  if  not  indeed  before 
the  great  White  Throne,  Dr.  Stimson  of  New 
York  suggested  a  hymn.  Then  did  the  three 
thousand  rise  as  one  man,  strangely  moved, 
and  sing  with  fervor : 

“  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time ; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  that  head  sublime.” 

The  outburst  revealed  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  company  of  disciples  thus  gathered  in 
the  name  which  is  above  every  name.  And 
when  later  Principal  Cave  spoke  on  the  Living 
Christ,  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  his  reverent 
hearers  surprised  no  one.  He  himself  as  he 
was  recalled  was  quick  to  appreciate  why  he 
had  been  recalled.  A  church  that  keeps  at  the 
centre  of  its  thought  and  life  Jesus  Christ, 
must  have  a  message  for  the  world.  Its  peren¬ 
nial  story  must  be  of  conquests,  of  ministries 
performed  for  the  sorrowing  and  the  sin-bur¬ 
dened,  of  growth  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Christ  of  such  a  church 
must  be  what  Principal  Cave  calls  the  Christ 
of  experience,  the  Christ  who  is  known  in  the 
inner  life  of  those  who  own  him. 

The  Council  of  ’91  was  perhaps  over  loaded, 
there  was  too  little  time  for  free  discussion. 
The  open  parliaments  of  this  Council  have 
been  a  noteworthy  feature  of  it.  The  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s 
brilliant  speech  of  Friday  morning,  September 
22,  on  International  Relations  and  Responsi¬ 
bilities,  was  one  of  the  best  of  these.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  taken  up  again  after  Alexander  Mac- 
Eennal’s  paper  on  The  Christian  Attitude 
toward  War  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Events. 
Nothing  better  was  said  during  the  day  than 
was  spoken  by  Drs.  Plumb  and  Moxom  who 
as  Christian  apologists  for  war,  very  tellingly 
endorsed  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Abbott.  [It 
may  be  well  to  notice  here  that  Dr.  Moxom  is 
not  responsible  for  the  statement  just  made. 
The  fact  that  he  has  been  somewhat  indisposed 
this  week  accounts  for  his  failure  to  appear  in 
these  columns.  Incidentally  it  reveals  the 
tremendous  strain  to  which  almost  to  the  last 
moment  the  program  committee,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member,  has  been  under.  ] 

The  topic  of  Saturday  morning.  The  Church 
and  Social  Reform,  provoked  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  which  added  materially  to  the  value  of 
spirited  addresses  that  inspired  it.  The  open 
parliament  on  the  last  day,  following  the 
addresses  of  Lyman  and  Brown,  both  of  whom 
had  much  to  say  that  was  well  said,  proved  of 
special  interest  to  delegates  from  Great  Britain, 
who  are  desirous  of  making  the  bonds  of 
fellowship  which  unite  their  churches  more 
vital,  while  at  the  same  time  guarding  sacredly 
the  autonomy  of  their  local  churches.  It  must, 
however,  have  surprised  them  to  hear  Dr. 
Meredith  say  that  our  Councils  this  side  of  the 
water  sometimes  fail  to  keep  unworthy  men 
out  of  our  ministry  because,  instead  of  being 
councils  of  the  vicinage,  they  are  packed  with 
distant  as  well  as  near  friends  of  the  pastor 
elect. 

It  is  a  fact  recognized  by  all  that  the  program 
has  been  timely,  progressive  and  eminently 
adapted  in  every  way  to  the  purposes  of  this 
great  gathering.  All  the  great  interests  of 
the  Church  have  here  been  discussed  or  have 
had  new  light  thrown  upon  them  by  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  vitally  related  themes.  This  has 
not  been  possible  without  the  clashing  of 
divergent  opinions,  though  fortunately  there 
have  been  no  theological  controversies ;  in  the 
present  state  of  thought  nothing  could  be 
gained  therefrom.  The  two  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  have  been  as  regards  certain  features  of 


he  Endeavor  work  and  as  regards  theological 
seminaries.  The  Endeavorers  present  Tuesday 
night  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
Francis  E.  Clark  upon  the  floor  to  respond 
when  his  name  was  called.  If  he  did  not  to 
the  minds  of  all  successfully  refute  all  that  had 
been  said  by  two  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening, 
he  at  least  had  a  most  courteous  hearing.  That 
Presidents  Hyde  and  Slocum  thoroughly  roused 
the  friends  of  our  theological  seminaries  is  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly.  That  their  criticisms  were  more 
pointed  than  just  seems  to  be  widely  admitted. 
Whether  they  are  calculated  to  bring  odium 
upon  our  ministry  at  a  time  when  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  our  seminaries  are  being  crowded  aside 
by  less  worthy  men  reared  in  all  sorts  of  insti¬ 
tutions  or  even  in  none  may  be  asked  in  all 
seriousness.  But  even  here  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  friends  to  felicitate  themselves 
in  that.  Professor  Moore  of  Andover  was 
brought  forward  and  allowed  to  make  a  power¬ 
ful  speech  in  defence  of  the  seminaries.  As  he 
said  men  who  have  given  such  educators  as 
Tucker,  Harris,  Hyde  and  Slocum  to  colleges 
looking  for  presidents  can  hardly  be  charged 
with  being  recreant  to  the  principles  of  the 
new  education. 

One  cannot  go  over  the  good  things  of  the 
past  ten  days  without  speaking  of  the  sermon 
of  A.  M.  Fairbairn  which  met  the  expectation 
of  all;  nor  can  he  omit  to  mention  the  address 
of  Dr.  Storrs  which  closed  the  literary  part 
of  the  program.  The  two  greatest  representa¬ 
tives  of  Congregationalism  were  not  brought 
together  upon  the  platform,  but  both  gave  of 
their  best  and  in  so  doing  put  the  Council 
under  the  weightiest  obligations  to  them. 

From  necessity  the  public  have  been  shut  out 
of  many  of  the  social  functions  which  have 
meant  so  much  to  both  the  American  and  the 
foreign  members  of  the  Council.  Those  how¬ 
ever,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
offered  at  a  reasonable  sum  to  see  the  banquet 
at  Music  Hall  heard  with  great  delight  Bishop 
Lawrence,  President  Hall  of  Union  Seminarv', 
Dr.  Strong  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Peabody  of 
Harvard,  President  W’arren  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  who  brought  congratulations  from  their 
several  denominations. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  our  friends  from 
abroad  that  they  have  been  stirred  by  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  our  people  and  their  fraternal  hearti¬ 
ness  and  appreciation.  These  feelings  have  met 
with  reciprocation  as  hearty  and  as  genuine. 
So  passes  into  history  the  greatest  gathering  of 
Congregationalists  ever  held  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  _ 

The  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Prison 
Association,  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round,  has  arranged 
a  series  of  informal  conferences  on  Prison 
Topics,  to  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  135  East  Fifteenth  street,  on  Friday  after¬ 
noons  in  October,  from  3  to  5  P.M.  Every 
minister  in  New  York  City  is  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  these  conferences,  with  a  view  to  meeting 
those  who  are  engaged  in  penological  researches 
and  work,  and  to  come  into  touch  with  the 
latest  phases  of  prison  reform.  The  confer¬ 
ences  will  be  entirely  informal,  largely  conver¬ 
sational.  A  brief  address  will  be  read  at  3 
o’clock  promptly;  at  4,  tea  will  be  served  with 
conversation  until  5.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  the  topics  under  consideration  are 
warmly  invited  to  attend. 

“This  beats  running  men  into  the  lockup.” 
Such  was  the  observation  of  one  of  the  two  or 
more  policemen  recently  converted  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  tent  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  as 
he  brought  a  man  into  the  after-meeting. 
During  one  evening  of  the  last  week  of  these 
meetings  two  young  married  couples  arose 
and  offered  themselves  to  Christ.  In  each  case 
the  husband  and  wife  arose  together.  These 
young  people  were  unknown  to  each  other. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

*MR.  LOOSE’S  niR  niTH  SPAIN. 

Mr.  Lodge  was  daring  the  continuance  of  the 
Spanish  war,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  had  shown  previ- 
onsly  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  early  history  of  the  country  in  his  volume 
on  the  ‘  ‘  American  Colonies.  ’  ’ 

The  historic  outline  and  documentary  frame¬ 
work  of  the  War  with  Spain  is  what  the  author’s 
connections  at  the  capital  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  though  we  note  that  he  has  by  no 
means  disdained  such  sources  of  information 
as  the  correspondents  of  the  newspapers.  In 
his  account  of  the  operations  against  Cervera 
at  Santiago  he  even  gives  so  much  weight  to 
this  kind  of  information  as  to  assert  that  the 
knowledge  that  the  Spanish  Admiral  had 
“bottled  himself  up’’  in  Santiago  was  imparted 
to  our  Government  not  by  its  own  scouts,  but 
by  the  journals — a  very  important  point  which 
can  hardly  be  accepted  without  much  more 
definite  evidence  than  Mr.  Lodge’s  book  con¬ 
tains. 

However  warmly  Mr.  Lodge  may  approve 
the  recent  policy  and  measures  of  the  United 
States  towards  the  “  Queen  of  the  Antilles, ’’ 
he  has  not  forgotten  some  events  which  stained 
our  earlier  relations ;  but  tells  with  very  great 
frankness,  the  shameful  story  of  the  pro- slavery 
propaganda  in  the  South  and  of  its  designs  on 
Cuba.  He  even  holds  our  Government  respon¬ 
sible  for  prolonging  the  Cuban  misrule.  He 
says;  “The  sinister  influence  of  slavery  led 
the  United  States  to  hold  Cuba  under  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  because  free  negroes  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exist  upon  an  island  so  near  their 
Atlantic  seaboard.  .  .  .  The  war  of  1898  was 
the  price  paid  at  last,  as  such  debts  are  always 
paid  by  nations,  for  having  kept  Cuba  in  bond¬ 
age  at  the  dictates  of  our  own  slave  power’’ 
(p.  6).  Mr.  Buchanan’s  proposition  and  the 
“Ostend  Manifesto’’  are  at  all  events  very  ugly 
blots  on  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations 
in  those  times. 

Mr.  Lodge  does  not,  however,  let  Spain  off 
from  the  full  measure  of  her  responsibility  in 
discussing  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war 
— neither  as  to  Cuba,  nor  as  to  such  affairs  as 
the  Virginius  in  which  she  proved  herself  not 
only  a  cruel  power,  but  a  bad  neighbor  capable 
of  dangerous  and  high-handed  action. 

His  justiflcation  of  the  war  when  it  came  is 
substantially,  not  that  it  was  no  case  for  diplo¬ 
macy,  not  that  the  destruction  of  the  Maine 
was  past  endurance,  but  that  Spanish  diplomacy 
was  itself  a  sham  and  that  the  only  solution 
was  one  that  lay  beyond  diplomacy— the  expul¬ 
sion  of  Spain  from  Cuba. 

This  amounts  to  a  charge  of  bad  faith,  and 
this  charge  Mr.  Lodge  does  not  hesitate  to 
bring.  Indeed  his  whole  book  is  a  commentary 
on  the  bad  faith  and  decay  of  Spain.  In  the 
case  of  the  Maine  he  goes  distinctly  beyond  the 
evidence,  not  in  saying  that  our  battle-ship 
was  blown  up  from  the  outside,  which  was  plain 
enough,  but  in  saying  that  this  outside  engine 
“was  a  government  7nine  .  .  .  exploded  without 
the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment,  by  men  who  wore  the  uniform  of  Spain” 
— two  points  which  everybody  believes  and 
nobody  can  prove. 

As  to  the  war  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  Mr. 
Lodge's  chapters  are  full  and  graphic.  He 
does  not  take  up  the  question  of  the  beef 
rations  which  has  made  so  much  trouble, 
though  he  does  pronounce  a  general  sentence 
against  the  whole  army  system,  which  he 
asserts  broke  down,  as  any  well-informed  mili¬ 
tary  observer  might  have  predicted  it  wonld. 
His  strictures  on  this  point  would  have  had 

*  The  War  with  Spain.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Illns- 
trated.  Harper  and  Brothers,  $2.60. 


more  value  if  they  had  pointed  out  exactly  the 
reforms  called  for,  or  if  they  had  less  appear¬ 
ance  of  pleading  a  general  break  down  as  a  bar 
against  individual  responsibility. 

Certainly  it  was  no  lack  of  courage  which 
palsied  Mr.  Lodge’s  pen,  not  at  least  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  his  sharp  censures  of  the 
War  Department  for  having  sent  the  army  to 
Cuba  to  use  black  powder  (p.  120),  or  by  his 
remarks  on  the  heedless  battle  General  Shatter 
fought  at  El  Caney  (p.  121),  and  the  black  day 
his  faint  heart  made  at  Santiago. 

As  to  the  navy,  Mr.  Lodge,  like  all  who  have 
written  on  its  part  in  the  war,  finds  only  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Department  under  Secretary 
Long.  He  follows  the  history  through  on  its 
doable  line  of  activity  in  the  Antilles  and  in 
the  Philippines,  not  even  omitting  the  call  at 
little  Guam,  in  the  Ladrones. 

The  picturesque  and  heroic  features  of  these 
narratives  do  not  suffer  in  his  treatment  even 
down  to  the  churlish  Germans,  the  secret  of 
whose  deep  discontent  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fully  revealed  to  him.  It  has  long  been 
remarked  that  it  is  a  dull  pen  which  does  not 
feel  the  heave  of  the  sea  in  writing  of  naval 
heroes  and  their  exploits.  Mr.  Lodge’s  pen 
almost  sings  as  he  writes.  He  feels  that  he  is 
writing  again  of  men  like  Paul  Jones  and  the 
heroes  of  1812,  who  can  put  romance  and  chiv¬ 
alry  into  the  iron  mountains  which  we  have 
sent  forth  to  do  battle  for  us  on  the  sea.  No 
doubt  the  ignorance  of  the  world  as  to  how 
these  iron  monsters  would  behave  in  battle, 
held  it  in  breathless  attention  over  these  new 
combats.  Still  when  every  allowance  is  made, 
the  story  to  be  told  is  one  of  the  great  ones 
in  the  annals  of  naval  achievement.  Both 
in  itself  and  its  results,  it  will  bear  the  com¬ 
parison  made  of  it  to  Nelson’s  battle  of  the 
Nile. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Lodge  does  not  evade  the 
responsibility  of  a  decisive  opinion  on  some  of 
the  much  debated  questions  of  the  war,  such 
for  example  as  Admiral  Sampson’s  controlling 
and  directive  influence  in  the  destruction  of 
Oervera’s  fleet,  a  point  which  if  it  needed  any 
new  illustration  is  now  at  least  put  beyond 
cavil,  let  ns  hope. 

Commodore  Schley  does  not  come  off  so  well. 
Mr.  Lodge  writes  in  plain  words  that  he 
disobeyed  orders,  assumed  power  in  signalling 
the  fleet  directions,  which  the  captains,  by  the 
way,  disregarded,  and  that  he  manoeuvred  the 
Brooklyn  in  action  in  a  way  he  has  since  been 
unable  to  explain  or  defend. 

The  cultivated  reader  will  probably  miss  in 
the  volume  something  of  that  lofty  judicial 
tone  which  marks  histories  that  are  to  endure 
the  judgment  of  time,  and  he  may  even  detect 
the  author  in  occasional  subreptions  which 
prove  how  prejudice  clings  to  the  coldest 
scholar  of  ns  all.  But  after  all,  Mr.  Lodge 
has  done  well  what  he  attempted  and  told  the 
world  in  this  brief,  systematic  and  effective 
volume,  ‘  ‘  How  it  strikes  a  contemporary.  ’  ’ 

Justice  to  the  Jew.  The  Story  of  What  He 
Has  Done  for  the  World.  By  Madison 
C.  Peters.  F.  Tennyson  Neely.  |1.60. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  pastor  of  the 
Bloomingdale  Church,  one  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  this  city.  His  book  is  very  read¬ 
able  though  not  composed  of  new  material,  and 
put  together  more  for  popular  effect  than  in  a 
way  to  make  any  trustworthy  test  by  bringing 
the  Jews  into  relations  of  comparison  with 
other  races.  The  Jews  have  made  a  great 
record  in  their  dispersion  through  the  world. 
But  so  have  the  Scotch,  the  Hollanders,  the 
Irish  and  the  Welsh.  The  real  question  is  one 
of  comparative  ratios  and  that  is  one  which 
Mr.  Peters  makes  no  attempt  to  handle.  It 
does  not  even  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him. 
He  gives  a  series  of  sketches,  summaries,  and 
chapters  which  are  extremely  interesting  and 


readable  and  make  out  a  brilliant  history,  but 
which,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  do  not 
really  bring  us  any  nearer  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  Jew  in  comparison  with  the  other  races 
who  compose  our  modern  conglomerate  society. 
As  a  plea  ‘  ‘  for  justice,  ’  ’  the  book  hardly  needed 
to  be  written ;  not  at  least  in  this  country, 
which  has  opened  freely  all  its  doors  to  the 
Jew.  The  chapter  on  the  number  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  is  probably  substantially  cor¬ 
rect,  though  the  figures  in  it  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  given  in  M.  de  Flaix’s 
tables,  and  Mr.  Peters  does  not  name  his 
authorities.  M.  de  Flaix  places  the  number  of 
Jews  in  the  world  at  seven  million,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  thousand;  Mr.  Peters  at 
eleven  million.  M.  de  Flaix  puts  the  Russian 
Jews  at  three  million,  Mr.  Peters  at  four 
million,  five  hundred  thousand.  M.  de  Flaix’s 
figures  are,  however,  for  1892,  and  Mr.  Peters 
might  very  well  allow  for  considerable  growth 
since  then,  and  moreover  M.  de  Flaix’s  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  United  States  are  much  too  low 
and  include  only  synagogue  reports.  His  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  the 
United  States  is  nine  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
thousand,  eight  hundred.  The  brightest  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  given  in  this  volume  is  that 
of  the  Jewish  charities,  which,  as  we  have 
long  known,  deserve  all  the  praise  which  Mr. 
Peters  bestows  on  them.  A  point  of  great 
importance  and  which  would  tell  in  the  strictest 
comparative  study  of  the  race,  is  the  wonderful 
absence  of  Jews  and  Jewish  names  from  the 
criminal  records,  criminal  court  proceedings 
and  pauper  rolls.  To  this  we  add,  on  our  own 
account,  a  point  which  has  for  many  years 
attracted  our  attention,  the  general  absence  of 
Jews  and  Jewish  names  from  the  class  of  aban¬ 
doned  women.  The  closing  chapters  on  the 
“Jew  in  the  Pulpit,’’  his  present  attitude 
toward  Christianity,  and  his  part  in  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Jesus  make  very  good  reading,  but 
are  not  free  from  rhetorical  exaggeration. 

A  Life  for  Liberty.  Anti-Slavery  and  Other 
Letters  of  Sallie  Holley.  Edited  with  In¬ 
troductory  Chapters  by  John  White  Chad¬ 
wick.  With  Illustrations.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  |1. 50. 

With  all  the  pugnacions  and  necessarily  offen¬ 
sive  elements  that  entered  into  American  aboli¬ 
tionism  there  was  never  lacking  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  gentleness,  sweetness,  reasonableness, 
patient  suffering,  in  which  it  is  now  easy 
enough  to  see  lay  the  real  power  of  the 
movement.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  this 
gentler  moral  element  in  Mr.  Garrison  him¬ 
self.  It  found  expression  in  his  non-resistant 
doctrines.  Like  the  Protestant  Reformation  it 
combines  a  gentler  non-resistant  Lutheranism 
with  the  harder  steel  of  a  fighting  and  aggres¬ 
sive  Calvinism. 

Sallie  Holley,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chadwick's 
memoir  was  not  only  herself  one  of  the  many 
women  who  were  drawn  into  the  movement, 
but  a  very  striking  representative  of  the  gen¬ 
tler  moral  and  womanly  elements  combined  in 
it.  Her  own  personal  attractions  were  of  a 
very  high  order  and  very  distinctly  feminine, 
so  much  BO  as  to  have  drawn  around  her  a  kind 
of  protective  surrounding  against  the  barbar¬ 
ism  and  savagery  which  assailed  so  many  of 
the  early  abolitionists,  male  and  female.  Tbe 
moral  power  of  anti-slavery  is  always  at  the 
highest  in  her,  but  as  an  intellectual  dogma 
it  often  lacks  in  the  hard,  cold,  obstinate  pre¬ 
cision  given  to  it  by  some  of  tbe  less  gracious 
spirits  in  the  movement. 

She  had  a  genius  for  love  and  friendship. 
The  friendship  between  Miss  Putnam  and 
Sallie  Holley  deserves  to  go  into  history  as  one 
of  the  monumental  examples.  She  did  her 
work  in  the  power  of  grace  and  graciousness, 
though  the  elements  of  intellectual  force  and 
general  strength  were  by  no  means  lacking. 
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Th«  life  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Chadwick  is  one 
of  rare  charm.  As  one  and  another  of  these 
abolition  biographies  come  ont  and  we  compare 
the  glowing  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
written,  with  the  lowering  tempestnonsness  of 
the  skies  under  which  they  were  enacted,  it  is 
hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  history  is  passing  into  the  witchery  of 
poetry  and  legend. 

Mr.  Chadwick  writes  with  great  literary 
charm.  If  he  could  resist  the  temptation  to 
score  a  point  for  his  liberal  Christianity  against 
the  Catholic  faith,  we  should  call  the  book 
perfect  in  style  and  one  to  be  enjoyed  to  the 
full  from  beginning  to  end. 

Some  readers  with  longer  memories  than 
others  will  say  that  Mr.  Chadwick  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  feature  of  his  book  as  it 
represents  truly  what  abolition  became  after 
1842.  With  many  bright  exceptions  this  may 
be  true,  though  we  neither  propose  to  inquire 
here  who  was  to  blame,  nor  to  dwell  on  the 
point.  It  is  far  more  pleasing  and  profitable, 
to  reflect  that  the  movement  and  especially 
such  examples  as  the  one  traced  by  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  in  his  volume  with  so  much  power  and 
charm  were  products  of  that  Christianity 
in  which  many  of  them  found  so  much  to 
condemn.  There  is,  after  all,  no  surer  or  more 
convincing  attestation  of  Christianity  than 
that  it  is  continually  pushed  on  towards  its 
ideals  by  the  censures  of  wayward  believers 
who,  even  in  their  waywardness,  may  have 
represented  the  faith  more  than  they  thought. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  admirers  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  will 
find  new  proof  of  his  genius  for  short  stories 
in  the  five  which  compose  Thf  Lion  and  the 
t’nirorn,  each  in  its  own  key  but  all  bright, 
clean  and  attractive.  The  illustrations  are 
very  good  and  by  H.  C.  Christy.  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Son&  $1.25.) 

Ought  Christians  Keep  the  Sahhath,  is  a  radi¬ 
cally  aggressive  little  tract  by  R.  A.  Torrey, 
which  boldly  attacks  the  Seventh  Day  Sabbath 
theory  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  and  early 
Apostolic  practice  and  authority  as  well  as  on 
the  ground  of  Christian  liberty.  It  should  be 
followed  by  another  setting  forth  the  grounds 
for  the  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Day.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  10  cents. ) 

From  the  Himalayas  to  the  Fguotor,  by  Bishop 
Cyrus  D.  Foss  D.D.,  LL.D.  is  a  rousing  book 
on  Methodist  missions  and  mission  work  in 
India.  The  book  is  based  on  the  author’s 
quadrennial  tour  of  visitation  and  inspection  as 
Methodist  bishop  of  the  missionary  field  in 
India  and  Malaysia.  The  volume  is  composed 
of  ‘  ‘  Letters,  Sketches  and  Addresses,  ’  ’  of  the 
bishop  in  the  course  of  this  tour  or  relating  to 
it.  They  cover  a  wide  field  and  present  the 
mission  work  in  many  aspects  and  relations. 
The  good  bishop's  report  of  the  field  and  the 
religious  and  moral  destitution  of  the  people  is 
painfully  thrilling.  (Eaton  and  Mains.  |1.25. ) 

The  most  difficult  task  in  the  world  is  to 
write  down  an  illusion  which  has  become  a 
religion.  It  will  always  have  half-truths 
enough  in  it  to  escape  from  conviction,  and 
however  ludicrous  the  other  half  may  be, 
somebody  will  be  getting  profit  enough  from 
the  business  to  back  it  up  and  keep  it  alive. 
This  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the  Rev. 
William  Short,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
St.  Louis,  in  his  little  brochure,  Christian  Sci- 
rnre:  What  it  is,  IF/iat  is  Kew  and  What  is  True 
Altout  IL  He  has  easy  wor^  with  the  char¬ 
latanry,  quackery  and  broad  farce  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  grain  of  sense 
and  reality  involved  in  it  he  gives  away  too 
much.  Mr.  Short  is  right  in  identifying  this 
new  wave  of  fantastic  illusion  and  charlatanry 
with  the  early  gnosticism.  He  somewhat  ex¬ 


aggerates  the  double  consciousness  theory,  the 
“subliminal  self,”  Dr.  Hudson’s  “Law  of 
Psychic  Phenomena,  ’  ’  the  definiteness  of  hyp¬ 
notic  results  and  matters  of  that  kind. 
(Thomas  Whittaker.  25  cents. ) 

For  the  use  in  Junior  Endeavor  meetings 
and  public  entertainments  we  can  commend  the 
collection  of  Exercises  and  Dialogues  compiled 
and  edited  by  Amos  R.  Wells,  under  the  title 
of  Junior  Recitations.  The  selections  are  made 
with  good  judgment  and  sympathy  with  young 
life.  Directions  go  with  them  for  putting 
them  on  the  stage  and  rendering  them  in  an 
effective  manner.  (United  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor,  Boston  and  Chicago.  50  cents. ) 

- The  Bible  in  Lesson  and  Story,  by  Ruth 

Mowry  Brown.  The  forty  chapters  of  this 
attactive  manual  are  composed  of  stories  told 
with  a  biblical  point  to  illustrate  a  biblical 
truth  and  arranged  for  use  in  Sunday-schools, 
Junior  Endeavorer’s  Societies  and  at  home. 
There  is  great  variety  and  richness  in  the 
provision  made  in  it.  The  Christian  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  inspires  both  this  collection  and  Mr. 
Wells’s  is  so  genuine  and  so  inspiring  that  we 
hesitate  to  press  our  question  whether  the 
whole  method  pursued  in  these  books  is  not 
too  dramatic  to  produce  genuine  religions  im¬ 
pressions.  (United  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor,  Boston  and  Chicago.  50  cents. ) 

For  the  lover  of  rich  thoughtful  sermons 

hich  represent  the  broadest  and  freest  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Anglican  Church  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  any  that  would  take  precedence 
of  the  two  volumes  of  sermons  by  Benjamin 
Jowett,  late  Master  of  Balliol,  Oxford,  edited 
by  Canon  Freemantle,  and  which  are  to  be 
followed  by  a  third.  In  the  previous  volume 
of  ‘  ‘  College  Sermons,  ’  ’  he  uttered  himself  as 
the  spiritual  counsellor  of  young  men  and  of 
the  college  men  among  whom  he  lived.  The 
present  volume.  Sermons  Biographical  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous,  bring  him  before  us  as  a  Christian 
citizen  and  churchman  of  very  wide  sympa¬ 
thies,  an  admirable  interpreter  of  the  men  and 
thought  of  his  own  and  other  ages,  even  when 
neither  the  men  nor  the  thought  lay  in  the 
line  of  his  own  connections.  Nothing  can  be 
finer  or  nobler,  for  example,  than  the  sermon 
on  Richard  Baxter,  nor  more  admirably  appre¬ 
ciative  of  what  Christianity  has  added  to  the 
old  ideals  of  virtue  than  the  sermon  on  Cour¬ 
age,  while  in  others,  as  in  that  on  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley,  or  Prof.  Henry  Smith,  he  gives  free  reins 
to  the  happy  personal  reminiscences  in  his 
heart.  In  others  we  find  him  raising  his  hear¬ 
ers  above  the  perplexities  which  do  so  much  to 
break  the  enjoyment  of  our  Christian  life  and 
fronting  the  new  problems  of  the  age  with  a 
steadiness  which  shows  on  its  face  the  true  re¬ 
flection  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  life.  The 
third  volume  in  the  series  is  to  be  on  more 
doctrinal  subjects. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  writer  of  the  Century's  prize  story  of 
the  year  and  winner  of  its  prize  is  by  birth 
part  Indian. 

Bishop  Potter  had  a  paper  in  Appleton's  Popu¬ 
lar  Science  for  October  on  the  degrading  and 
demoralizing  effect  of  receiving  alms. 

The  Life  of  Lard  Tennyson,  by  hie  son  Hallan, 
is  to  be  brought  out  at  once  by  Macmillan,  in 
an  entirely  new  edition  with  the  poet’s  com¬ 
plete  works,  in  ten  volumes. 

It  seems  that  what  Thackeray  so  passionately 
deprecated  is  to  befall  him.  He  is  to  be  mem- 
oralized  in  a  Life  in  two  volumes,  by  Lewis  Mel¬ 
ville,  published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone,  Chicago. 

The  Century,  which  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  portraits,  opens  a  new  senes  in  October 
with  a  reproduction,  by  special  permission 
of  the  Victoria  portrait  from  the  National 
Gallery,  to  head  it. 

Impressions  of  South  Africa,  by  James  Bryce 
(Oentury  Company)  is  a  good  book  from  which 


to  let  light  into  South  African  mysteries, 
such  as  the  Transvaal  Republic,  Laing’s  Nek, 
Majuba  Hill,  “treks’’  and  the  Jameson  raid. 

Mr.  William  Archer  in  the  October  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  says  “America  doubles  and  trebles 
the  number  of  points  at  which  the  English 
language  comes  in  touch  with  nature  and  life 
and  is  therefore  a  great  source  of  strength  and 
vitality.  ’’ 

►  r'Mrs.  Alexander  has  ^constructed  her  new 
novel.  The  Stepmother,  on  the  fact  that  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  timbre  of  the  voice  tend  to 
reproduce  themselves  in  successive  generations. 
She  develops  this  point  with  ingenuity  and  a 
high  degree  of  success. 

Prof.  Shailer  Matthews  has  a  volume  in  press 
with  the  Macmillans  on  The  History  of  New 
Testament  Times  in  Palestine.  It  covers  the  all 
important  period  from  170  B.  C.  to  70  A.  D.  and 
makes  a  special  study  of  the  life  and  times  of 
the  period  in  which  Christianity  arose. 

H.  C.  McCook  D  D.  the  author  of  The 
Latimers,  has  prepared  a  new  volume.  The 
Martial  Graves  of  our  Fallen  Heroes  in  Santiago 
de  Cuba ;  a  limited  edition ;  one  thousand  of 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  nearest  sur¬ 
viving  kin ;  the  rest  to  be  sold  to  pay  expenses. 

Admiral  Sampson  opens  the  October  Century 
with  an  act  of  noble  and  characteristic  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  brother  in  arms,  a  tribute  to 
Admiral  Dewey  as  a  national  hero,  in  which 
he  says:  “His  career  has  given  a  lofty  impetus 
to  the  young,  which  will  bear  fruit  in  nobler 
aspirations.  He  has  become  one  of  the  most 
valued  possessions  which  a  nation  can  have — a 
national  hero.  ’  ’ 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  June  16 
and  the  Journal  du  Debats  for  August  21,  M. 
Leroy-Beanlieu  endeavors  to  rouse  France  to 
build  a  railway  from  Biskra,  south  of  Algiers, 
right  through  the  desert  of  Sahara  to  Lake 
Chad  in  the  very  centre  of  Africa.  This  would 
tighten  the  hold  of  France  on  the  vast  regions 
claimed  by  her  in  Central  Africa,  and  mightily 
affect  their  civilization. 

Oliver  Cromwell  seems  to  be  in  the  air  at 
present.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Morley’s  articles 
on  him  running  through  the  Century  for  the 
coming  year,  there  is  to  be  a  series  in  Scribner's 
Magazine,  also  on  Cromwell,  by  no  less  an 
American  than  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Scrib¬ 
ners  will  also  publish  forthwith  the  last  work 
of  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Moral  Order  of  the 
World.  It  was  delayed  more  than  a  year  by 
the  author’s  illness  and  death. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  is  to  answer  the 
question,  “How  much  is  left  of  the  Old  Doc¬ 
trines?’’  in  a  volume  now  coming  from  the 
Riverside  press.  The  same  will  issue  at  an 
early  date,  ‘  ‘  The  American  in  Holland,  ’  ’  by 
Dr.  Griffis,  and  the  most  important  historical 
book  of  the  year  on  the  beginnings  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  “The  Dutch  and 
Quaker  Colonies  in  America,’’  by  John  Fiske. 
(Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company.) 

Considering  the  independent  traditions  of  the 
Wise  family  in  Virginia,  we  may  anticipate 
something  valuable  from  the  forthcoming  End 
of  an  Era,  by  John  S.  Wise;  an  autobiographic 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war.  The 
author’s  father  was  Governor  Henry  A.  Wise, 
equally  well  known  for  his  famous  anti-Know 
Nothing  canvas  in  1855,  his  oppositon  to  seces¬ 
sion  and  his  signing  the  death  warrant  of  John 
Brown.  The  volume  will  be  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

There  are  in  sight  at  this  moment  at  least 
two  new  volumes  on  the  Dreyfus  case:  one  to 
be  published  forthwith  by  the  Harpers,  prob¬ 
ably  with  an  Introduction  by  M.  Blowitz,  the 
London  Times ’s  correspondent  in  Paris,  but 
written  by  G.  W  Steevens,  author  of  “With 
Kitchener  to  Khartoum,’’  and  entitled  The 
Tragedy  of  Dreyfus.  Mr.  Steevens  was  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  and  reporter  at  the  recent  trial. 
Those  who  wish  a  compact,  orderly  account  of 
the  whole  proceeding  will  find  it  in  The  Dreyfus 
Story,  by  Richard  W.  Hale.  (Small,  Maynard 
and  Company,  Boston. ) 

Mr.  Flynt’s  forthcoming  series  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury,  “Tramping  with  Tramps,’’  will  be  both 
interesting  and  important.  Our  Ambassador, 
White,  writing  of  it  says:  “We  are  allowing  a 
great  and  powerful  criminal  class  to  be  devel¬ 
oped,  and  while  crime  is  held  carefully  in 
check  in  most  European  countries,  and  in  them 
is  steadily  decreasing,  with  us  it  increases 
every  year  and  in  various  ways  asserts  its 
power  in  society.  So  well  is  this  known  by  the 
criminal  classes  of  Europe,  that  they  look  upon 
the  United  States  as  a“  happy  hunting  ground.  ’  ’ 
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The  Standard  of  Ohicago,  referring  to  the 
campaign  abont  to  begin  in  that  city,  at  three 
points,  nnder  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
Moody,  says: 

Mr.  Moody  crowded  the  Auditorium  to  over¬ 
flowing  for  several  weeks,  twice  a  day,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  but  no  such  impression  was  made 
on  the  community  as  in  the  evangelistic  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  seventies.  Mr.  Moody  now  deals 
almost  wholly  with  Christian  people,  seldom 
undertaking  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  espe¬ 
cial  purpose  of  leading  the  unconverted  to 
repentance.  There  are  many  who  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  day  for  such  meetings  has  gone 
by,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  veteran 
evangelist  using  his  great  powers  once  more  in 
such  work.  He  has  done  much  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Christian  workers  during  the  years 
given  to  the  Northfield  schools,  but  bis  unique 
message  to  sinners  does  not  reach  the  public  as 
it  should. 

The  Congregatibnalist  is  gay  with  the  grave 
faces  of  the  men  of  the  Boston  Council.  It 
hopes  for  more  than  an  intellectual  feast— even 
for  “  the  full  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  en¬ 
larging  and  convincing,  breaking  down  preju¬ 
dices  and  driving  away  misunderstandings.” 
Fraternal  relations  between  Congregationalists 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
much  strengthened  at  the  first  International 
Council  in  London  nine  years  ago,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  one  now  in  session  will  still 
more  “unite  the  Christians  of  English  speak¬ 
ing  peoples  in  their  one  mission  for  the  world.  ’  ’ 
To  this  good  end  our  contemporary  prints  in 
text  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  “A  Prayer  for 
the  International  Council” — and  which,  it 
here  occurs  to  us,  is  just  as  applicable  for  the 
needs  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  ^Council  which 
yesterday  convened  in  Washington : 

Spirit  of  the  living  God,  by  whom  all  truth 
and  wisdom  come  to  light,  so  quicken,  we 
beseech  thee,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thy 
servants  who  have  gathered  to  take  counsel 
together  that  all  their  deliberations  may  be  for 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  upbuilding  of  his 
kingdom.  May  all  who  speak  be  taught  of 
thee.  May  all  who  hear  listen  with  an  atten¬ 
tive  and  teachable  spirt.  Remember  the  needs 
of  the  churches,  and  build  them  up  in  a  fruit¬ 
bearing  faith  and  righteousness.  Show  thou 
the  way  in  all  perplexities,  and  give  thy 
servants  quick  and  discerning  minds.  In  sym¬ 
pathy  and  fervent  zeal,  with  love  of  the  truth, 
as  of  those  whom  Christ  has  made  free,  and 
rejoicing  in  a  common  hope  may  all  their 
work  and  thought  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight 
and  profitable  for  the  help  of  thy  people.  Bless 
and  quicken  abundantly  all  churches  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  gathering,  and  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ.  May  all  in  attendance  carry  hence 
to  the  special  work  which  thou  hast  given 
them  a  deeper  sense  of  the  presence  of  thy 
Spirit,  a  fuller  joy  in  the  communion  of  saints, 
a  truer  vision  of  the  power  and  unity  of  truth. 
And  this  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

The  Watchman  cites  an  incident  related  by 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  which  it  thinks  may  be  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  situation  of  some  of  its  churches, 
now  that  a  new  beginning  is  in  order: 

The  evening  services  of  a  certain  church 
were  poorly  attended;  people  thought  they 
could  not  come  out  twice  a  Sunday.  The 
standing  committee  talked  it  over,  and  pledged 
themselves  that  they  would  never  willingly 
absent  themselves  from  the  evening  service, 
and  that  they  would  urge  every  one  they  saw 
to  plan  for  a  second  attendance.  The  parents 
talked  it  over.  They  found  that  their  children 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  evening 
religiously  or  profitably,  and  they  determined 
to  set  them  an  example  of  an  earnest  devotion 
to  spiritual  concerns.  The  young  men  talked 
it  over.  They  concluded  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  attend  services  and  bring  at  least  one 
young  man  with  them.  The  young  ladies 
talked  it  over.  They  thought  that  if  they  could 
go  to  a  concert  or  a  party  at  night,  it  would 
not  do  them  any  harm  to  attend  church  after 
sunset.  They  decided  that  they  would  go  regu¬ 
larly,  and  take  each  a  young  woman  with  her. 
The  minister  was  astonished.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  attendance  was 
increasing  every  week.  Strangers,  seeing  the 


direction  of  the  crowd,  followed.  It  became 
the  most  popular  church  in  the  town. 

The  Observer  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  case  of  Professor  McGiffert,  now  before  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  by  direction  of  the 
last  General  Assembly.  It  deprecates  another 
trial  for  heresy  as  in  any  event  a  disaster : 

The  McGiffert  case  is  new  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  ;  it  is  also  important  and  difficult,  and  of 
peculiar  delicacy,  and  the  reference,  there¬ 
fore,  is  constitutional.  If  the  committee  should 
report  on  Monday,  the  matter  could  be  referred 
at  once  to  the  Synod,  which  meets  next  month, 
and  the  Presbytery  would  be  entirely  free  from 
the  distrust,  accusation  and  recrimination 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  heresy 
trial.  By  circumstances  which  are  clearly 
seen  to  be  Providential,  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  have  been  drawn  together  in  most 
sacred  relations  during  the  last  year.  Men 
who  did  not  know  the  fields  of  labor  in  which 
brother  ministers  and  elders  were  engaged, 
have  learned  to  know  and  trust  one  another. 
To-day  they  are  sharing  common  burdens  and 
rejoicing  in  mercies  that  come  from  the  Master 
of  them  all.  There  are  too  many  scars  newly 
healed  to  warrant  their  being  ruthlessly  and 
unnecessarily  torn  asunder  now. 

Still  another  disposition  of  the  case  is  possi¬ 
ble  and  perhaps  preferable.  As  it  was  sent  to 
the  Presbytery  without  instructions,  it  is 
clearly  within  its  province  to  report  to  the 
next  Assembly  that  no  trial  should  take  place 
here,  without  the  definite  direction  of  the 
Assembly.  The  charge  was  frequently  made, 
when  Dr.  Briggs  was  on  trial,  that  persecu¬ 
tion,  rather  than  prosecution,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  controversy.  The  charge  was 
false,  entirely  so,  but  the  effect  throughout  the 
country  was  as  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  pure 
religion  as  though  the  statement  had  been  true. 
If  the  Assembly  orders  a  trial,  not  a  man  in 
the  Presbytery  will  flinch,  whatever  conse¬ 
quences  may  follow,  but  the  men  who  are 
doing  most  to  build  up  the  Church  to  day  do 
not  wish  to  engage  in  a  heresy  trial  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

The  Churchman  would  mediate  between  its 
clergy  and  active  laymen.  There  has  been  a 
waking  up  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  “all 
along  the  line,”  and,  as  a  consequence,  here 
and  there  a  rector  more  or  less  overcome  by 
the  dignity  and  weight  of  his  priestly  func¬ 
tions,  is  a  trifle  jealous.  Our  contemporary  says: 

Whatever  anxieties  may  exist  in  the  episco¬ 
pal  or  clerical  mind  as  to  the  invasion  of  their 
prerogatives,  we  believe  when  laymen  assume 
their  proper  responsibility  and  do  work  worthy 
of  their  calling  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
difficulty  by  reason  of  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  bishops  and  clergy.  The  vital  needs  of  the 
Church  come  before  the  personal  feelings  or 
prejudices  of  any  individual  or  class,  and, 
even  if  there  should  be  serious  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  the  laity  if  they  be 
worthy  members  of  the  Church  should  face 
that  antagonism  if  it  be  necessary  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  thus  fulfilling  their  high  calling. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  premising  that  the 
institutions  of  society  will  never  be  Chris¬ 
tianized  except  as  the  individuals  who  compose 
society  are  converted  to  God,  continues: 

Many  reasons  for  the  dearth  of  conversions 
may  be  given.  Christian  people  do  not  expect 
nor  desire  the  conversion  of  sinners  as  they 
should.  When  church  members  really  expect 
and  earnestly  desire  this  thing  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  shall  witness  the  desire  of 
their  hearts.  Much  of  the  preaching  of  this 
day  is  not  calculated  to  produce  conversions. 
The  craze  for  entertainment  and  excitement  in 
the  Church  cripples  its  energies.  We  do  not 
need  entertainment,  but  worship ;  we  do  not 
need  sensational  excitement,  but  spiritual 
excitement. 

Conversions  are  hindered  by  coldness  and 
worldliness  in  the  Church.  “I  pray  not  that 
thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.” 
This  is  the  prayer  which  Jesus  offered  for  his 
disciples.  He  foresaw  the  danger.  If  there  is 
one  door  left  ajar,  the  world  will  enter  and 
tarnish  the  beautiful  garments  of  the  saints. 
Covetousness,  selfishness,  envy,  dishonesty, 
impurity  in  the  Church  will  bar  the  way  to 
the  throne  of  grace  and  to  the  hearts  of  sinners. 
Let  Church  members  and  ministers  who  have 
backslidden  in  heart  repent  and  confess  their 
faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one  another. 


Then  the  husbandman  who  went  forth  weep¬ 
ing,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  return  with 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  touches  on  an 
aspect  of  church  returns  for  the  past  year,  that 
may  well  be  dwelt  upon — as  being  at  once 
admonitory  and  assuring : 

Notwithstanding  all  that  unfriendly  critics 
have  been  saying  abont  Foreign  Missions  being 
a  failure,  facts  prove  that  they  are  a  great 
success.  The  net  gain  in  the  membership  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  was  only  848 ;  but  in  its  mis¬ 
sion  membership  in  Egypt  for  the  same  year 
the  net  gain  was  488,  or  90  more  than  for  the 
whole  denomination  in  the  United  States.  The 
sum  expended  in  supporting  its  churches  in 
this  country  for  that  year  was  $1,631,679,  while 
the  sum  appropriated  for  the  whole  work  in 
Egypt  was  only  $58, 000.  The  net  gain  in  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1899, 
was  only  8,030,  while  5,351  was  from  the 
foreign  field,  leaving  a  gain  of  only  2,679  for 
all  the  home  churches.  The  relative  expendi¬ 
ture  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Let  the  churches  take 
courage  and  go  forward  in  their  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  work,  not  neglecting  the  weighty  respon¬ 
sibilities  resting  upon  them  in  this  country. 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  discusses  the 
query.  Is  the  Church  Decadent?  eonclnding  as 
here: 

The  machinery  is  excellent.  In  human  made 
machinery  it  is  often  possible  to  change  the 
power  from  steam  to  electricity :  and  the  work 
goes  on  with  increased  effectiveness.  The 
machinery  of  our  churches  is  almost  ideal ;  but 
we  need  Holy  Ghost  power  in  place  of  spasms 
of  human  activity.  In  reality  the  trouble  is 
not  wholly  or  even  principally  in  the  falling 
off  of  accessions.  Numbers  are  not  everything. 
We  might  almost  say,  they  are  not  anything. 
A  decrease  might  even  be  explained  by  the 
greater  care  in  keeping  the  rolls  of  communi¬ 
cants.  A  church  may  be  much  stronger  by  the 
excision  of  many  useless  members.  We  are 
foolish  if  we  grieve  too  much  over  the  mere 
falling  off  in  numbers.  The  church  is  suffering 
for  lack  of  spiritual  quality  rather  than  of  nu¬ 
merical  quantity.  It  is  this  that  really  grieves 
the  heart  of  him  who  wants  that  Christ  should 
see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  It 
is  true  that  these  are  days  of  Keswick  move¬ 
ments  and  other  special  searchings  for  holiness. 
The  most  encouraging  fact  in  the  church  to-day 
is  that  so  many  are  troubled  about  its  condi¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  periods  of  spiritual 
lethargy  before  unrelieved  by  such  anxiety  of 
soul  on  the  part  of  the  watchers  upon  the  walls. 
The  enemy  has  come  in  through  the  wide  open 
gates,  and  no  one  recognized  him  as  an  enemy. 
He  was  even  accepted  as  one  of  the  rightful  in¬ 
habitants.  To-day  this  is  not  so.  There  is 
strong  opposition.  There  is  deep  heart  search¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  going  aside  for  prayer  and 
communion.  There  is  intense  hunger  of  soul 
for  the  second  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Oh  how  eagerly  some  of  his  own  are 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times,  confident  that 
however  dark  the  day,  he  is  coming: 

“To  reni»-dy  the  evil. 

And  diadem  the  ri^ht.” 

The  case  of  the  church  deploring  her  worldli- 
ness  and  lack  of  fruitage  is  very  far  from  hope¬ 
less.  Even  her  unusual  activity,  if  not  always 
consecrated  activity,  is  by  way  of  excuse  for 
other  shortcomings.  The  dawn  is  breaking  of 
a  better  life.  Shall  it  be  before  Christ  comes 
again?  We  know  not.  That  is  in  his  own 
hands.  But  we  wait,  we  watch,  we  pray,  we 
toil  for  him.  sorry  that  we  are  such  poor  serv¬ 
ants,  thankful  still  that  we  are  his  servants. 


The  Churchman  is  moved  by  Dewey  Day  to 
say  some  earnest  words  on  patriotism : 

True  patriotism  has  in  it  nothing  of  national 
selfishness.  It  aspires  to  goodness  and  great¬ 
ness,  that  it  may  have  the  magnanimous  satis¬ 
faction  of  fraternal  leadership.  That  is  the 
thought  which,  though  unrecognized,  will 
underlie  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  assem¬ 
bled  millions  in  our  great  metropolis  will  greet, 
as  these  lines  reach  our  readers,  the  hero  of 
Manila.  The  enthusiasm  for  Admiral  Dewey 
has  been  no  straw  fire,  because  men  have  seen 
in  him  that  very  quality  of  which  we  speak, 
the  ability  not  alone  to  win  victories  but  to  use 
them,  not  alone  to  conquer  gloriously  but  to 
rule  and  guide  justly,  prudently,  humanely, 
unselfishly. 
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ESTHER  PLEADING  FOR  HER  PEOPLE. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  religions  character  of  the  book  of  Esther 
has  al'ways  been  a  subject  of  disqnietnde. 
Lnther  wished  that  the  book  had  been  thrown 
into  the  sea,  its  tendency  seemed  to  him  so  bad. 
The  extremely  high  value  which  the  Jews 
have  always  given  it  is  due  to  its  strongly 
patriotic,  not  to  its  religions  teachings.  They 
call  it  THE  roll,  the  other  four  “sacred  writ¬ 
ings,’’  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes  and 
Lamentations  being  classed  together  as  “The 
rolls,’’ and  they  have  a  saying  that  when  all 
the  other  Scriptures  are  done  away  with.  The 
Pentateuch  and  The  Roll  (Esther)  will  remain. 
Yet  that  the  Jews  early  felt  a  lack  of  religions 
feeling  in  the  book  is  evident  from  the  exten¬ 
sive  additions  made  to  it  by  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lators  (some  of  them  preserved  in  the  Apochry- 
pha)  and  from  the  Rabbinical  efforts  to  find  the 
name  of  God  (which  does  not  appear  in  the 
book)  hidden  in  cryptogamic  form  in  some  com¬ 
bination  of  the  letters. 

The  effort  of  the  Second  Targum  on  Esther 
to  pour  a  religions  meaning  into  the  book  is 
extremely  interesting.  It  was  for  Esther’s 
sake  that  Mordecai  remained  in  captivity  and 
did  not  join  the  first  Return ;  because  Hadassah 
(myrtle)  was  the  true  emblem  of  the  righteous 
(Isa.  Iv.  13)  and  therefore  was  designed  by  God 
to  ascend  the  Persian  throne ;  and  he  refused  to 
bow  to  Haman  because  man  ought  to  bow  only 
to  God.  But  no  such  religions  motive  appears 
in  the  Bible  story. 

It  would  be  a  simple,  and  not  an  irrelevant 
reply  to  those  who  doubt  the  religions  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  book,  to  ask  them  to  tell  the  story  of 
Esther  to  a  little  child,  and  study  the  effect  of 
it  upon  that  child’s  mind.  Most  assuredly 
every  child  receives  a  deep  and  true  religions 
impress  from  the  story,  and  this  entirely  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  “Bible  story.’’  Or 
again:  let  any  grown  person,  of  whatever 
degree  of  literary  culture,  read  half  a  dozen  of 
the  Arabian  Night’s  stories,  and  somewhere  in 
the  course  of  this  reading  let  him  peruse  Esther. 
Esther  is  as  thoroughly  oriental  as  any  of  the 
others,  it  has  all  the  glamour  of  the  Eastern 
imagination;  as  Stanley  says,  “The  whole 
scenery  and  imagery  breathes  the  atmosphere 
of  an  Oriental  Court  as  completely  and  almost 
as  exclusively  as  the  Arabian  Nights;’’  and 
yet  how  different  is  its  spirit!  Rising  from 
suoh  a  reading  one  will  involuntarily  say  of 
Esther  as  contrasted  with  the  others,  “Surely 
God  is  in  this  place!’’  From  first  to  last  the 
appeal  is  to  the  spirit  not  to  the  senses,  to  the 
religious  and  not  to  the  personal  emotions. 

It  is  true  that  in  Esther  religion  takes  the 
form  of  patriotism ;  but  the  patriotism  of  the 
book  IS  interfused  through  and  through  with 
religion.  Not  with  Christianity;  the  time  for 
that  had  not  come.  But  from  first  to  last 
Esther  and  Mordecai  walk  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  high  calling,  which  is  from  God  and  for 
their  race — the  chosen  people  of  God.  True, 
they  have  forgotten  that  the  seed  of  Abraham 
were  chosen  for  a  purpose — the  blessing  of  the 
world — and  many  Christians  forget  also  the 
purpose  of  their  calling,  and  deem  that  it  is  to 
save  not  the  world,  but  their  own  souls.  But 
both,  however  narrow  their  outlook,  are  right 
in  holding  a  religions  view  of  life. 

The  aim  of  the  narrative  has  been  attributed 
to  a  desire  to  account  for  the  Feast  of  Pnrim, 
which  in  the  century  just  before  Christ 
almost  overshadowed  the  Passover,  and  of 
which  there  is  no  historic  account  if  this  one 
may  not  be  so  deemed.  But  this  appears  to  be 
to  put  the  cause  for  the  effect.  We  have  no 


historic  reference  to  the  celebration  of  Pnrim 
earlier  than  II.  Maccabees  (written  about  the 
time  of  Christ);  it  is  not  mentioned  in  I.  Mac¬ 
cabees  ;  and  as  the  writing  of  Esther  is  now 
almost  unanimously  placed  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  the  desire  to  account  for  a  long  es¬ 
tablished  custom  can  hardly  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  motives  of  the  book. 

An  unquestionable  motive  is  patriotism — the 
exaltation  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  into  this 
motive  we  must  in  all  fairness  read  that  relig¬ 
ious  feeling  which  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  worthy 
of  observation  that  the  patriotism  of  these 
Jews  is  everywhere  kept  on  a  high  plane.  It 
is  a  purely  national,  not  a  personal  revenge, 
that  they  take  at  the  last.  No  plunder  soils 
their  fingers  (ix.  10,  15,  16),  though  pillage 
was  an  avowed  motive  of  Haman  in  his  desire 
to  exterminate  the  Jews  (iii.  9  11).  And 
frightful  as  seems  the  atrocity  of  such  a  two 
days’  massacre  it  can  be  paralleled  not  only 
in  pagan  but  in  Christian  history.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  proper  to  plead  that  the  Jews  in  these 
days  showed  merely  human  nature  such  as  was 
shown  by  Mithridates  who  would  have  put  all 
the  Romans  to  death,  and  by  the  Turkish  Sul¬ 
tans  who  would  massacre  all  Christians,  but 
these  are  not  the  only  illustrations.  The  dread¬ 
ful  days  and  weeks  of  St.  Bartholomew  are  a 
witness  that  even  Christians  have  verily 
thought  they  did  God  service  by  a'massacre 
more  atrocious  and  more  prolonged  than  this 
of  Pnrim,  and  even  in  these  last  weeks  of  ex¬ 
citement  in  France  there  have  been  journals 
passionately  urging  that  the  weal  of  the  nation 
demanded  a  second  St.  Batholomew — of  the 
Jews. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Purim  is  even  more 
a  matter  of  difficulty  now  than  at  an  earlier 
time  when  lack  of  knowledge  might  permit  the 
supposition  that  it  came  from  a  Persian  word 
meaning  a  lot  (iii.  7).  No  such  word  is  known 
to  the  best  Persian  scholars. 


THE  LESSON. 

Esther  viii.  3-8,  15-17. 

Golden  Text. — Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it 
to  pass. — Ps.  xxxvii.  5. 

Mordecai  had  discussed  Haman’s  plot  and 
brought  word  to  Esther,  and  at  great  personal 
risk,  and  with  deep  trust  in  Providence  Esther 
had  ventured  to  try  to  save  her  people.  Hap¬ 
pily  every  child  knows  the  story  of  the  golden 
sceptre.  Esther's  request  that  the  king  and 
Haman  would  come  to  her  banquet  was  per¬ 
fectly  well  understood  to  be,  not  the  boon  she 
craved,  but  the  opportunity  for  craving  that 
boon.  She  did  not  however  proffer  her  request 
at  her  first  banquet ;  she  perceived  that  the 
king  was  not  in  the  right  mood.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  banquet  that  she  divulged 
Haman’s  plot  and  begged  for  the  life  of  her 
people. 

Verse  3.  That  she  needed  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  tears  and  prayers  does  not  show  that  the 
king  was  averse  to  granting  her  request,  but 
simply  that  he  was  completely  ensnared  in 
Haman’s  toils,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  in 
those  of  Daniel’s  enemies.  The  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persianss  were  inexorable.  Indig¬ 
nant  as  he  was  with  Haman,  ready  as  he  was 
to  order  his  death,  the  law  was  still  there, 
though  Haman  were  to  hang  fifty  cubits  high. 

Verses  4-G.  Esther  did  not  at  first  perceive 
the  king’s  dilemma.  She  thought  he  had  only 
to  counteract  bis  former  decree  through  Haman ; 
yet  she  recognized  that  there  was  a  difficulty, 
and  her  intense  feeling  gives  her  words  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pathos:  How  can  1  endure  it,  the  evil  that 
shall  come  unto  my  people  t  How  can  I  endure  it, 
the  destruction  of  my  kindred  f 

Verses  7,  8.  Her  impassioned  pleadings 
rouse  the  king  to  devise  a  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 


culty.  Our  lesson  omits  all  mention  of  it:  it 
was  simply  that  the  Jews  were  authorized  by 
the  king  to  defend  themselves  on  the  day  when 
Haman’s  law  was  to  go  into  execution — the 
thirteenth  of  the  twelfth  month. 

Verses  15-17.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
immediate.  Racial  partiality  apart,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  narrative  that  the  Jews  were  in 
good  favor  with  the  people  of  Persia.  Every 
one  was  glad  that  their  doom  had  been  averted. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XLIL— Christ’s  Last  Conflict  with 
THE  Pharisees. 

Matt.  xxii.  15,  -xxiii.  39. 

Not  content  with  their  virtual  defeat  by 
Jesus  (see  Lesson  xli. ),  the  scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees  laid  a  cunning  scheme  to  “catch  him  in 
talk,  ’  ’  as  Mark  says  with  his  usual  terseness 
(see  also  Luke  xx.  20).  They  chose  younger 
and  less  known  disciples  to  go  to  him  with 
apparent  deference  to  ask  him  a  question  so 
framed  that  whichever  way  he  answered  it, 
he  would  be  almost  sure  to  rouse  a  bitter  parti¬ 
san  hatred. 

If  he  answered  that  they  should  pay  the  hated 
tax  to  Caesar,  the  very  people  who  now  were 
ready  to  follow  him  as  their  expected  De¬ 
liverer  would  turn  upon  him  in  anger.  And 
if,  on  the  other  band,  he  refused,  there  were 
the  Herodians,  ready  to  bring  upon  him  the 
deadly  power  of  Rome.  He  must  be  destroyed, 
their  own  supremacy  demanded  that,  but  they 
wished  to  find  some  legal  reason  for  proceeding 
against  him.  To  make  the  plot  more  complete, 
they  put  the  question  in  a  practical  form,  and 
as  if  they  were  honestly  asking  for  light. 

Jesus  was  just  as  practical  in  bis  answer, 
and  not  only  did  not  offend  either  watchful 
enemy,  but  gave  Christians  of  all  times  since  a 
principle  to  guide  them  in  all  difficult  political 
and  social  questions.  “Give  to  your  political 
rulers,’’  he  answered,  “  those  things  that  right¬ 
fully  belong  to  them.  If  yon  accept  their 
guardianship,  render  back  your  duty.  But  if 
there  is  a  conflict  between  your  duty  to  them 
and  that  to  God,  render  to  God  your  first  alle¬ 
giance,  and  be  willing  to  accept  whatever 
penalty  man’s  broken  laws  bring  you.’’  This 
appeal  to  the  “higher  law’’  became  familiar 
to  us  in  the  anti  slavery  days.  It  sent  men  to 
prison  and  to  the  stake  in  older  times.  But  it 
has  worked  out  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  question  of  the  much  married  woman 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-28),  we  recognize  the  cynical 
Sadducee  who  grimly  jokes,  because  he  has  no 
faith  in  the  most  sacred  things.  We  can  see 
his  sardonic  smile  as  he  asks,  “Whose  shall 
she  be?’’  We  can  imagine  Jesus’  clear  indig¬ 
nant  tones  as  he  silences  this  man,  so  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  glimpse  into  the  heavenly  life.  “Ye 
know  nothing  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  which  ye  so  glibly  interpret.  Mar¬ 
riage  is  an  expedient  for  the  needs  of  this 
mortal  life.  It  will  not  be  needed  in  that 
deathless  life  to  which  we  go.”  Then,  as  if  he 
knew  the  human  longing  for  human  love  and 
recognition  in  the  life  to  come,  he  shows  by  a 
bit  of  heavenly  logic  that  the  revered  fathers 
of  the  people  are  not  dead  and  indifferent,  but 
living  personalities,  still  holding  allegiance  to 
God,  and  cared  for  by  him.  If  Abraham  and 
Isaac  are  Abraham  and  Isaac  still  in  God’s  plan 
and  care,  need  we  fear  the  extinction  of  our 
truest  love  and  nearest  relationship? 

Now  it  is  Jesus’  turn,  and  he  silences  them 
by  a  quotation  from  their  own  sacred  writings, 
asking  for  an  explanation.  With  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah,  his  question  was  un¬ 
answerable  (vss.  41-46). 

Then  as  if  he  had  pent  up  his  indignation 
too  long,  he  turns  to  his  disciples,  and  gives 
that  masterly  and  magnificent  denunciation  of 
the  Pharisees.  We  overlook  too  much  Jesus’ 
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stern  manliness  when  he  met  evil.  His  love  to 
the  erring  and  repentant  is  not  more  marked 
than  his  wrath  against  sanctimonions  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  blind  self-righteonsness.  Bead  care¬ 
fully  Matt,  xxiii.  13-36,  and  see  how  he  lays 
bare  their  practices.  He  tells  how  they  kept 
out  of  heaven  those  whom  they  pretended  to 
guide  there;  how  those  whom  they  “con¬ 
verted”  have  only  been  brought  into  a  per¬ 
verted  religion,  worse  than  that  they  have 
given  up;  how  they  misled  tender  consciences 
by  quibbles  and  evasions;  how  they  put  on 
great  entward  sanctity  to  cover  hideous  heart- 
corruption  ;  how  they  persecuted  good  men  of 
their  own  day  while  giving  great  honor  to  dead 
sainta  As  Jesus  finished  this  tremendous  in¬ 
dictment  against  them,  we  can  almost  hear  the 
break  in  his  voice  as  he  exclaims,  “O  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  how  I  would  have  cared  for  thee,  what 
blessings  I  would  have  brought  to  thee,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  I  ’  ’ 

The  end  had  come.  These  were  his  farewell 
words  to  the  nation  he  had  so  greatly  loved. 
They  had  had  their  opportunity,  and  it  never 
was  theirs  again. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  BIBLE  STUDY 
UNION  LESSONS.* 

PART  I. 

Nora. — This  Ohio  convention  was,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  first  state  or  other  large  Sunday- 
school  oonveution  held  in  connection  with  the 
International  Sunday-school  Association,  at 
which  any  one  was  ever  invited  to  speak  on 
the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons.  We  gladly 
give  this  address  a  place  in  our  columns,  not 
only  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  con¬ 
tributing  some  valuable  elements  to  the  im¬ 
portant  question:  What,  if  any,  improvement 
shall  be  made  in  Sunday  school  instruction? 
This  week  we  print  Mr.  Taylor’s  description  of 
the  success  of  these  lessons  in  his  own  Sunday- 
school  ;  next  week  we  shall  print  the  reasons 
that  he  gives  for  this  success. 

I  have  no  sensational  figures,  no  spectacular 
results  to  spread  before  you.  I  have  not  been 
dabbling  in  pedagogical  magic.  In  fact  I  think 
I  have  always  felt  with  regard  to  educational 
devices,  the  record  of  whose  sudden  bloom 
and  fabulous  crops  suggests  roots  which  go 
down  into  some  marketable  mystery,  very 
much  as  we  feel  when,  yielding  our  senses  for 
the  time  to  the  magician,  we  see  rose  bushes 
in  full  bloom  emerge  from  hollow  fiower  pots. 
There  is  a  royal  road  from  seed  to  fruit,  but  it 
is  discovered  by  the  patient  gardener,  not  by 
the  deft  magician.  To  tell  the  truth,  our 
Sunday-school  had  come  to  be  a  rather  sickly 
garden,  and  a  little  magic  would  have  been 
very  welcome  to  ns  a  few  years  ago.  But  we 
found  something  better  than  magic. 

The  Primary  Department. — It  was,  I  think, 
about  four  years  and  a  half  ago  that  the  new 
superintendent  of  the  primary  department  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  the  conviction  that  the  time 
and  ingenuity  which  are  consumed  in  the  effort 
to  adapt  lessons  selected  for  scholars  of  all  ages 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  little  children 
might  be  set  free  for  more  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  if  lessons  were  used  which  needed  no 
such  adaptation.  Her  experience  led  her  to 
feel  that,  whatever  blessings  uniform  lessons 
might  bring  to  the  work  at  large,  they  brought 
heavy  burdens  and  painful  limitations  to  the 
primary  teacher.  After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  lessons  prepared  by  the  Bible  Study 
Union,  then  commonly  known  as  the  Blakeslee 
Lessons,  we  decided  to  give  them  a  trial  and 
began  with  a  years’  work  in  Stories  from  the 
Life  of  Jesus. 

The  teachers  showed  new  interest  at  once 
and  the  minds  of  the  children  responded  eagerly. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  no  one  to 
question  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  experi¬ 
ment.  The  course  entitled  A  Year  with  the 

*  From  an  add^es^  at  the  State  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion,  in  Marion.  Ohio.  By  the  Rev.  Livingston  L.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Apostles  proved  to  be  quite  as  interesting  to 
teachers  as  to  scholars,  if  not  more  so.  A 
third  year  was  gladly  given  to  the  course  in 
Old  Testament  Stories.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  year  the  department  returned  to 
the  study  of  the  Gospel  stories  with  fresh  in¬ 
terest  and  is  now  half  through  its  second  course 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  older  children 
greatly  enjoying  the  additional  matter  and  the 
fuller  treatment  which  they  find  in  the  higher 
grade  of  the  lesson  helps  they  are  now  using. 

A  Bible  Class.  — To  raise  the  standard  of  work 
in  the  primary  department  is  like  putting  jack 
screws  under  the  whole  school.  For  three 
years  the  primary  department  stood  alone  in 
its  use  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  a  Bible  Glass 
was  organized  for  the  study  of  Old  Testament 
History,  in  the  Progressive  Grade  of  these 
lessons.  In  this  class  there  were  some  very 
interesting  developments.  It  was  composed  of 
young  men  and  young  women,  most  of  whom 
had  been  through  the  seven  years’  course  of 
the  International  Lessons  twice,  some  of  them 
perhaps  three  times.  The  failure  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  System  to  fix  in  the  mind  a  con¬ 
nected  view  of  the  history  of  God’s  dealings 
with  his  chosen  people  was  made  evident, 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  class.  They  were  not  destitute  of 
knowledge  but  their  knowledge  was  frag¬ 
mentary,  disjointed,  confused.  Almost  every 
Sunday  things  which  they  had  known  came 
forth  from  the  dismal  limbo  of  the  unrelated 
and  found  place  in  the  fascinating  continuity 
of  the  wonderful  history  as  it  unfolded  itself. 

The  Main  School. — Meanwhile  the  main  body 
of  the  school  continued  to  use  the  International 
Lessons.  It  is  not  strange  that,  with  reports 
of  the  success  of  the  new  lessons  reaching  them 
from  the  primary  department  and  from  an 
adult  Bible  Glass,  questions  were  raised  in  the 
minds  of  both  teachers  and  scholars  as  to 
whether  they  had  not  better  fall  in  line.  They 
did  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  and 
for  over  five  months  the  entire  school  has  been 
using  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons.  The 
Bible  classes  are  enjoying  the  higher  grades, 
while  the  younger  classes  are  doing  good  work 
in  the  Junior,  Intermediate  and  Progressive 
grades. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  much  of  the  results  of 
the  introduction  of  the  new  lessons  in  the 
main  school,  but  week  by  week  the  teachers 
express  their  satisfaction  with  them.  In  one 
or  two  classes  in  which  the  scholars  could 
never  be  induced  to  prepare  their  lessons  or 
bring  their  Bibles  the  blanks  for  written  an¬ 
swers  were  regularly  filled  out  and  the  Bibles 
are  in  evidence.  When  the  adoption  of  the 
Lessons  was  under  consideration,  I  took  the 
most  mischievous  class  of  boys  in  the  school, 
had  them  prepare  a  lesson  under  my  direction, 
and  put  them  through  it  at  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers.  The  test  was  not  only  satisfactory 
but  very  interesting.  We  feel  that  we  have 
been  sufficiently  deliberate  to  make  our  experi¬ 
ence  valuable.  We  are  also  disposed  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  experience  which  has  come  to  us 
in  a  very  natural  way,  as  a  result  of  an  honest 
effort  to  meet  difficulties  which  confront  us  all 
and  are  frankly  acknowldeged  by  all.  We  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  out  of  the  woods  yet,  but 
we  believe  that  we  have  struck  a  good  trail  and 
mean  to  follow  it. 

When  our  school  decided  to  abandon  the  use 
of  the  International  Lessons  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  misgivings,  not  without  regret  that  we 
should  seem  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  and  go  off 
by  ourselves.  But  there  is  a  bond  of  unity  in 
this  great  Sunday-school  work  which  is  far 
deeper  than  that  of  uniform  lessons.  That 
bond  we  recognize,  and  we  hope  that  this 
Association  recognizes  it.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  counted  out.  For  myself,  can  say  truly 


that  I  have  never  been  more  deeply  interested 
in  the  problems  which  confront  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  our  land  as  a  whole,  than  since 
being  visited  by  the  new  conrage  of  my  old 
convictions,  which  has  transformed  the  un¬ 
fruitful  restiveness  of  years  into  free  and  hope¬ 
ful  effort. 

CHRISTIANipEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

LOST  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Oct.  9.  For  fah-ation.  Act  24  :  22-27. 

10.  For  preparation.  Matt  &i:  1-13. 

11.  For  usefulness.  Luke  19 :  20^26. 

12.  For  ministry.  Matt.  25 :  41-46 

13.  For  loyalty.  Mark  14  :  26-42,  66-72. 

14.  For  kingship.  1  Sam.  15 :  1-23. 

1.5.  Topic.— Lost  opportunities.  Jer.  8:  20;  Matt. 

23  :  37-39;  Heb.  12:  17. 

What  is  her  port  of  destination,  and  will  she 
make  or  miss  her  harbor?  These  are  great 
questions  as  the  vessel  plows  the  deep.  Before 
the  days  of  steam  an  Irish  lad  sailed  for  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  voyage  was  tempestuous.  For  more 
than  three  months  they  had  been  tossed  to  and 
fro  by  the  angry  Atlantic.  Amidst  universal 
rejoicing  New  York  was  sighted.  The  devout 
passengers  held  a  meeting  of  glad  thanksgiving. 
Whilst  they  prayed  and  sang,  a  contrary  wind 
arose  and  drove  them  far  out  to  sea,  where  for 
three  days  more  the  ocean  and  wind  held  them, 
before  they  finally  anchored  safely  in  the 
harbor.  The  story  involves  the  imagery  of  our 
word  “Opportunity.”  “Ob,”  before,  and 
“portns,  ”  harbor.  Will  she  make  or  miss  it? 
It  is  not  enough  to  be  opposite  a  port,  ycu 
must  enter  it. 

Eternity  and  immortality  are  not  only  pro¬ 
found  words,  they  stand  for  abiding  convic¬ 
tions.  They  express  man’s  faith,  ahd  picture 
his  hope.  “W’^hat  man  was  to  obtain  and  be¬ 
come  through  a  Saviour,  in  spite  of  Sin,  is  so 
much  better  than  what  he  could  lose  through 
Sin,  without  a  Saviour;  that  God  whose  per¬ 
fect  wisdom  is  guided  by  infinite  love,  created 
him.”  “Since  therefore  I  must  live  forever, 
I  wish  to  live  forever  at  my  best;  this  means 
Ghrist’s  likeness  till  I  partake  of  Ghrist’s  ful¬ 
ness.  If  I  must  live  forever,  then  I  wish  to 
live  forever  with  the  best ;  this  means  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son,  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  with  God’s  redeemed 
and  sanctified  host.  If  I  am  to  live  forever, 
then  I  wish  to  live  forever  in  the  best  place, 
which  is  the  Father’s  house  with  its  many 
mansions.”  Through  Ghrist  all  these  are 
possible.  Over  against  this  harbor,  in  spite  of 
wind  and  tide,  we  have  come.  Shall  we  enter 
and  anchor,  or  shall  we  miss  it  all?  Eternity’s 
keenest  and  constant  regret  will  be  that  we 
might  have  been  with  Ghrist,  and  like  Ghrist, 
and  that  instead,  we  chose  to  be  our  lower  self. 

“God  created  him  a  man,  but  he  died  a 
grocer.”  “He  might  have  been  one  of  God’s 
mightiest  ambassadors,  but  he  never  rose  above 
an  earthly  consulate.  ’  ’  For  the  last  twenty 
years,  two  men  have  received  much  public 
attention.  The  one  was  faith’s  champion,  the 
other  her  aggressive  opponent.  Both  possessed 
the  native  gifts  and  graces  of  the  orator. 
Both  were  magnetic.  Within  a  few  months  of 
each  other  their  lives  on  earth  terminated. 
Wherever  Henry  Drummond  went  he  imparted 
inspiration.  To  life  he  gave  its  noblest  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  had  the  power  and  purpose  to 
awake  the  angel  in  man.  When  two  years  ago 
last  March  the  message  flew  over  cable  and 
wire  that  he  was  gone,  Europe  and  America 
felt  impoverished.  Crowded  houses  always 
greeted  Robert  G.  Ingersoll.  It  was  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  hurt  rather  than  to  heal,  to  hinder  men 
instead  of  help  them  in  spiritual  struggles. 
He  chose  to  suggest  and  strengthen  doubt. 
What  might  he  not  have  done  for  the  youth  of 
America  in  these  days  of  lofty  hope  and  sublime 
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endesTor?  Opposite  the  port  of  noblest  service, 
he  refused  to  enter. 

‘  ‘  To-morrow  also  will  be  a  blessed  day,  ’  ’  is 
the  Turkish  proverb  which  has  displaced  her 
in  the  race  of  nations.  “Never  put  off  till  to¬ 
morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,”  has  given 
America  first  place.  “To  morrow  myriads  will 
heed  the  call  of  Christ,  they  will  stand  for  the 
right  though  the  heavens  fall.  But  to-day— 
what  of  that?  Why  nothing.  It  will  be  just 
like  other  days.  ”  We  have  lighted  lamps  with¬ 
out  oiL  Our  trees  have  leaves  but  no  fruit. 
What  the  Master  demands  is  fidelity,  not  abil¬ 
ity.  “When  Edward  Everett  Hale  brought 
home  his  first  report  from  the  famous  Boston 
Latin  School,  it  showed  that  he  stood  only 
ninth  in  a  class  of  fifteen.  His  mother  said, 
‘  Probably  the  other  boys  are  brighter  than 
yon.  God  made  them  so  and  you  cannot  help 
that  But  the  report  says  you  are  among  the 
boys  who  behave  well.  That  yon  can  see  to, 
and  that  is  all  I  care  about.  ’  ’  ’ 


A  Chinese  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has 
been  organized  in  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston, 
through  the  joint  activity  of  Dr.  Fong  Y.  Tang 
and  Mr.  Yong  Eay.  There  are  nineteen 
Chinese  active  members  and  four  American, 
and  eleven  Chinese  associate  members.  Dr. 
Fong  Y.  Tangis  president,  and  Mr.  Yong  Eay 
corresponding  secretary.  On  the  day  of  its 
organization  eight  Chinese  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  Berkeley  Temple,  seven  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith. 

Throughout  the  heat  of  summer,  meetings 
have  been  kept  up  at  the  Old  Ladies’  Home, 
Orphans’  Asylum,  City  Hospital,  several  city 
missions,  and  the  jail,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  mid-week  meetings  of  the  church,  by  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  First  Christian  Endeavorers. 
The  old  ladies  were  delighted  with  fans  con¬ 
taining  bright  clippings,  poems,  and  Scripture 
verses.  No  wonder  this  society  holds  the  state 
banner.  Who  can  show  a  better  right? 

Our  Home  Mission  Monthly  urges  the  ap¬ 
pointment  in  every  society  of  a  permanent  mis¬ 
sionary  secretary,  whose  name  shall  be  sent  to 
all  the  mission  boards,  and  through  whom  the 
boards  will  communicate  with  the  Endeavorers, 
thus  setting  on  foot  a  permanent  missionary 
correspondence.  A  most  important  step  will  be 
taken  when  our  missionary  boards  know  just 
what  they  can  expect  from  the  young  people, 
and  when  the  young  people  feel  themselves  in 
some  vital  connection  with  the  mission  boards. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  look  out 
committee  is  this:  “That  we  will  call  upon 
members  who  are  temporarily  ill  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor  prayer-meeting.”  The 
look  out  committee  of  one  society  recently 
planned  a  call  upon  a  member  of  the  Sunday- 
school’s  home  department,  whose  seventy  sec¬ 
ond  birthday  it  was,  extending  the  best  wishes 
of  the  society  and  church,  and  presenting  a 
purse  of  money. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  will  preside  over  the 
British  National  Convention  of  the  Young 
People’s  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  1900. 

Pittsburg  has  a  committee  at  work  on  a 
preliminary  canvass  for  the  1901  convention. 

A  young  lady  from  Skagway,  Alaska,  repre¬ 
senting  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  there, 
created  much  enthusiasm  at  the  Oregon  con¬ 
vention.  She  said  that  they  proposed  to  have 
an  Alaska  convention,  and  invite  delegates 
from  Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangle,  and  Atlin.  Who 
says  that  Alaska  is  not  in  Christian  Endeavor, 
and  that  Christian  Endeavor  is  not  in  Alaska? 

Company  H  of  the  famous  fighting  Kansas 
regiment  in  the  Philippines,  has  an  Endeavor 
Society  and  a  Sunday-school.  Captain  Clark, 
Lieutenant  Alfred  and  Major  Metcalf  are  all 
active  workers. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

TWO  LITTLE  SERTING-HEN. 

J.  Edmond  Vance  Cook. 

Two  little  servinK-men  have  1, 

And  one  is  strong  and  very  spry. 

He  loves  to  hammer,  plane,  and  saw, 

To  write,  and  sometimes  even  draw. 

He  takes  my  hat  and  hangs  it  up ; 

He  reaches  down  my  drinking  cup ; 

He  winds  my  top,  and  throws  my  ball. 

I  couldn’t  get  along  at  all 
Without  this  little  serving-man 
Who  helps  me  out  in  every  plan. 

The  other  sympathizes,  too, 

But  is  not  half  so  quick  to  do. 

Some  things  he  does  quite  well,  but  my  I 
Some  others  he  won’t  even  try. 

He  will  not  split  the  kindling-wood. 

And  yet  he  is  so  very  good 
He  holds  it  while  the  other  chops ; 

He  also  helps  him  wind  my  top ; 

But  spin  them  !  He  can’t  spin  at  all. 

Yon  ought  to  see  him  throw  a  ball  I 
Just  like  a  girl !  And— its  a  shame. 

But  he  can  hardly  write  his  name. 

And  yet,  these  serving-men  are  twins. 

And  look  as  like  as  two  new  pins. 

I  think,  perhaps,  you’ll  understand. 

If  you  should  know  their  name,  its  Hand. 

.\nd  one,  you  know,  is  Right  and  deft. 

And  one,  of  course,  is  slow  and  Left. 

And  yet,  you  know,  I  often  find 
That  if  I’m  calm  with  Left,  and  kind. 

He’ll  do  a  lot  of  things,  although 
He’s  awkward  and  a  little  slow ; 

And  so  I  often  think,  perhaps. 

He’s  much  like  me,  and  other  chaps. 

Who  know  enough  to  do  our  part. 

But  some  quick  fellow,  extra  smart. 

Jumps  in  and  does  it  first,  and  so 
We  just  get  used  to  being  slow. 

And  that's  the  way  we  don’t  get  trained. 
Because,  perhaps,  we’re  just  left-brained  I 

_  — .Vf.  Nichdlnti. 

SLAVES  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Cynthia  Morgan  St.  John. 

All  this  blessed  summer  as  I  have  com¬ 
panioned  with  my  children  among  the  hills 
and  in  the  meadows,  by  the  streams  and  under 
the  trees,  I  have  been  asking  myself  one  ques¬ 
tion.  I  ask  it  of  you,  parents.  It  is  this :  By 
what  right  has  that  huge  machine,  the  Graded 
School,  drawn  into  itself  our  little  and  our  big 
children,  until  they  are  greater  curiosities  to 
us  than  the  geography  of  Greece  is  to  them? 

What  a  price  we  pay  for  education  so-called! 
Just  think  of  it,  as  it  exists  in  the  majority  of 
our  cities.  See  the  small  boy  or  girl  trot  off 
to  school  after  hastily  swallowing  breakfast, 
cross  or  jubilant,  weary  or  vigorous,  no  mat¬ 
ter.  The  child  must  paddle  off  somehow.  The 
race  is  to  the  swift,  there  is  no  time  to  see  if 
he  is  winded.  It  will  make  a  man  of  your  boy, 
perhaps  a  little  old  man. 

Mother,  be  alert,  see  to  the  clothes,  the  face 
and  hands ;  see  to  it,  above  all,  that  the  child 
is  not  late;  see  to  it,  if  you  are  sufficient  unto 
it,  that  the  parrot  child  can  .say  correctly 
cracker  in  two  languages. 

Noon  time !  How  the  poets  delight  to  sing 
of  that  lazy,  peaceful,  sleepy  noon-tide.  Is  it 
such  in  your  home  for  your  children? 

Are  yon  awaiting  their  return  from  confine¬ 
ment  to  cuddle  them,  to  gladden  them,  to  enjoy 
them? 

Have  you  time  for  other  than  the  stern 
thought  that  dinner,  or  luncheon,  must  be 
ready,  that  it  must  be  eaten,  that  the  child,  or 
children,  must  be  clean  and  away? 

Be  grateful  if  the  repast  is  set  before  yon  and 
served  decently  and  in  order.  All  mothers  do 
not  enjoy  this  privilege. 

The  afternoon  rushes,  or  creeps  drearily 
toward  its  later  hours.  Where  are  your  chil¬ 
dren?  How  are  they?  Are  their  tempers 
sweet  over  lessons  happily  learned?  Or  are 
they  worried  and  worn  and  reticent?  Are  they 
like  wild  animals,  heedless,  mad  for  play,  im¬ 
patient  of  further  word  or  restraint  or  of  caress? 

Is  there  more  study  before  them  before  they 
may  compose  their  weary  brains  to  sleep? 


Do  you  know  much  of  their  day?  What 
chance  have  you  had  to  know  how  their  hearts 
and  souls  and  bodies  are  developing?  It  is  too 
late.  They  are  too  nervous  now,  or  too  frolic¬ 
some.  Let  them  run  a  little.  Then  to  bed  to 
be  rested,  if  possible,  for  the  next  day. 

Is  this  exaggeration?  Take  your  children 
some  summer  into  the  country  where  yon  and 
they  are  free  to  enjoy  together  God’s  beautiful 
world — where  there  are  no  wearisome  studies 
in  close,  crowded  rooms,  but  where  wisdom 
and  culture  are  delightful  because  breathed  in 
at  every  pore. 

See  how  happy  and  natural  are  the  dear 
children — how  they  enjoy  you,  how  you  enjoy 
them.  Discover  how  new  and  strange  your 
own  children  are  to  yon.  Are  they  not  poetry 
and  music  to  your  ears  and  pictures  to  your 
eyes?  The  child’s  merry,  ringing  laughter, 
her  bounding,  skipping,  dancing  feet,  her 
shining  eyes.  You  had  thought  that  these 
ended  with  school  days — babyhood.  Must 
parents  part  with  these  delights? 

They  surely  do  if  the  school  year  is  full  and 
wearisome,  and  vacation  time  is  spent  where 
the  children  lose  your  companionship  and  are 
either  kept  in  company  garments  or  saddened 
by  the  restraints  of  conventional  society. 

If  you  have  been  apart  in  the  happy  summer 
time  then  with  your  own  children,  big  or 
little,  or  both,  and  have  been  single  hearted, 

I  venture  to  say  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  thinking,  loving  parents  pay  too  large  a 
price  when  we  give  up  our  children — for  what? 

“That’s  the  question.”  What  do  they  gain? 
What  do  they  miss  and  lose  in  the  educational 
process? 

With  all  the  steam  and  pressure  and  fulness 
and  exactness  and  profundity,  and  cut  and- 
dried  world  worldliness  of  our  modern  school¬ 
ing,  with  the  sacrifices  the  parents  make  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  children,  how  much 
wiser,  more  capable  of  braving  the  competition 
of  life  are  our  children  than  were  the  children 
bred  in  the  less  exact  schools  of  years  ago? 

If  that  question  could  but  be  as  squarely 
answered  as  one  may  put  it,  parents’  indifference 
would  be  changed  to  solicitude. 

Mr.  Frederick  Harrison’s  recent  and  notable 
address  on  Lamb  and  Keats  contains  food  for 
reflection  suitable  for  parents.  Harrison  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  few  of  our  men  of  learning 
or  of  science  owe  their  success  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  school  and  college  curriculum ! 

And  only  yesterday  President  Gilman  pleaded 
eloquently  for  the  necessity  of  “the  cultivation 
of  a  spirit  of  repose”  in  the  university.  “The 
whirl  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  he  said, 
“has  already  affected  the  colleges.” 

But  allow  the  university  to  plead  for  itself  1 

When  will  parents  learn  that  a  part  of  every 
day,  not  the  heart  of  it.  is  enough  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  brain  gorging? 

Ithaca,  X.  Y. 


AN  ASSEMBLY  OF  MOTHERS. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  of  Mothers,  which  meets  at 
Albany  on  October  17,  18  and  19,  will  bring 
together  a  large  assemblage  of  intelligent 
women,  not  all  mothers  either ;  the  great  army 
of  teachers  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  work¬ 
ing  out  the  difficult  problems  of  education, 
being  as  deeply  interested  in  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  as  the  mothers  and  home  makers. 

Mrs.  David  O.  Mears,  the  wife  of  the  well- 
known  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Albany,  is  President  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  announcement  sent  out  by  her  and 
the  other  officers,  urges  all  associations  of 
teachers  and  mothers  throughout  the  state  to 
affiliate  with  them  by  sending  delegates,  and 
also  assures  “a  welcome  to  all  individuals 
interested  in  child  culture.” 

The  prominence  given  at  such  gatherings  to 
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the  sabject  of  education  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  wise  ones  scofif  at  so  much  theoriz¬ 
ing.  The  practical  results  of  people’s  theories 
and  experiments  are  given,  and  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  them,  the  thoughtful  listener  can  soon 
judge  of  their  value,  and  will  be  sure  to  gain 
some  new  idea  or  suggestion  even  if  her  partic¬ 
ular  pet  theory  is  rudely  demolished. 

The  program  of  speakers  and  subjects  is  not 
yet  given  out,  but  it  promises  to  have  many 
interesting  features,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has 
kindly  tendered  a  reception  to  the  delegates 
and  their  friends  at  the  Executive  Mansion, 
which  will  add  a  social  charm  to  the  gathering. 

It  is  requested  that  the  names  of  all  clubs 
and  officers  desiring  to  send  delegates  be  sent, 
together  with  the  address  of  county  and  town 
in  which  the  organization  exists,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Chase,  802  Stinard  avenue,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Full  information  regarding  reduced  rates 
at  hotels  and  boarding  houses  can  be  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Cole,  854  Hudson  avenue, 
Albany,  Chairman  of  Hospitality  Committee. 


eRANDMOTHER’S  SCARE-CROW  STORY. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Grandmother  sat  by  the  west  window  in  the 
October  sunshine.  She  was  looking  out  at 
the  fields  of  corn  which  bad  been  bound  into 
stooks  and  looked  like  wigwams  which  shel  - 
tered  a  settlement  of  Indians.  The  morning 
glories  which  had  been  peeping  into  her  win¬ 
dow  all  summer  and  whispering  “good  morn¬ 
ing’’  to  her  had  been  killed  by  the  frost  and 
had  fallen  down  on  the  ground. 

But  the  mountains  were  glorious  in  their 
autumn  splendor,  for  the  trees  had  put  on  their 
beautiful  tartan  plaids. 

Yes,  the  summer  had  gone.  Dear  grand¬ 
mother  loved  the  summer-time  and  she  dreaded 
the  cold  winter,  with  its  doleful  sound  of  the 
winds  that  shook  the  windows,  and  whistled 
and  roared  down  the  old  farm  house  chimney. 
She  turned  from  the  sight  of  the  beauty  of  the 
forest  trees  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  children 
coming  up  the  road.  They  were  on  their  way 
home  from  school  and  were  laughing  and 
shouting  as  they  ran  through  the  piles  of  fallen 
leaves  and  sent  them  flying  in  every  direction. 
There  was  something  sad  about  the  falling  of 
the  leaves  to  grandmother,  but  not  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  She  felt  just  as  they  did  when  she  was 
young  and  she  was  glad  to  see  them  so  happy. 

Soon  she  heard  them  coming  through  the  hall 
to  her  room.  It  was  the  pleasantest  part  of 
the  day  to  her,  for  when  the  children  came  from 
school,  they  never  failed  to  gather  around  her 
chair.  It  was  a  large  old-fashioned  chair, 
covered  with  a  pretty  cretonne.  May  roses  on  a 
groundwork  of  blue.  Grandmother  laughingly 
told  them  one  day  that  she  sat  in  a  bower  of 
roses  the  whole  year  round. 

“I  suppose  they  will  want  a  story,’’  thought 
grandmother,  “I’ll  have  to  tell  them  about 
Jake  and  the  old  scarecrow.’’ 

“We  are  so  tired,  grandmother,’’  said  little 
Ted.  “We  stopped  to  play  Indian  in  the  old 
corn-field — we  had  lots  of  fun,  but  we’re  glad 
to  come  in  and  sit  with  yon  and  get  rested  and 
hear  one  of  your  good  stories.  ’  ’ 

Grandmother  was  knitting  some  yam  mittens 
for  Ted,  and  her  fingers  moved  very  busily 
while  she  talked.  “I  was  thinking  just  before 
you  came  in,’’  she  began, “about  the  old  scare¬ 
crow  we  made  one  spring,  when  the  corn  was 
planted.  There  was  a  piece  of  woods  back  of 
my  father’s  corn  field  which  was  full  of  crows, 
and  we  knew  they  were  calculating  on  having 
many  a  pull  at  the  com  after  it  was  put  into 
the  ground.  Father  told  us  we  must  help  him 
rig  up  a  scarecrow  to  pot  in  the  field  and  make 
the  crows  think  there  was  a  man  there.  My 
sister  Sarah  and  my  brothers  James  and 


Thomas,  with  myself,  helped  father  dress  up  a 
figure  so  it  looked  exactly  like  a  man.  O,  we 
had  lots  of  fun  making  that  old  scarecrow. 
We  called  him  ‘  the  deputy  sheriff.  ’ 

“After  we  had  placed  him  in  the  centre  of 
the  com  field  we  put  an  old  hat  on  his  bead, 
and  really  anyone  who  did  not  know  what  we 
had  been  up  to,  would  have  declared  there  was 
a  real  live  man  standing  up  in  father’s  big 
com  field.  We  had  a  fine  crop  of  com  that 
year.  It  grew  to  be  taller  than  ‘the  deputy 
sheriff’s’  head  and  after  a  time  we  forgot  all 
about  that  ofiScer  and  his  station.  Just  before 
it  was  time  to  cut  the  corn,  Jake  Farley  came 
to  our  house ;  he  lived  on  the  mountain  and  the 
road  was  blocked  in  the  winter,  so  his  father 
being  anxious  Jake  should  have  a  winter’s 
schooling,  asked  my  father  to  let  him  come  and 
do  chores  for  his  board  and  go  to  our  district 
school.  Jake  did  not  know  we  had  a  ‘deputy 
sheriff’  on  the  farm,  and  one  Saturday  my 
father  told  him  to  go  to  the  com  lot  with  some 
tools.  The  morning  was  cold  and  my  father 
said  if  the  north  wind  went  down  we  were 
sure  to  have  a  frost,  and  the  corn  must  be  cut 
before  night.  Jake  had  not  been  gone  long 
before  he  came  ranning  to  the  house  almost 
breathless,  his  face  as  white  as  a  piece  of  paper, 
exclaiming,  ‘There’s  a  man  in  the  com  lot — a 
man  in  the  corn  lot,  and  he’s  lying  down  flat 
on  his  face  and  I  guess  he’s  dead!’  Jake  had 
told  the  milk  man,  who  had  just  come  along 
and  he  had  left  his  wagon  and  horse  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  climbed  the  fence  to  run 
over  to  the  com  field.  Mr.  Barstow,  one  of 
our  neighbors,  whom  Jake  saw  in  an  adjoining 
field  had  heard  Jake  scream  with  fright  and 
had  gone  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

“The  stage  driver  carrying  the  mail  to  the 
station  from  the  village  over  the  hill,  saw  the 
milkman  leave  his  wagon  and  called  out, 
‘What’s  the  matter?’  Jake  answered  in  a  loud 
voice,  ‘A  dead  man  in  the  com  field!’  The 
man  in  charge  of  the  United  States  mail  could 
not  stop  a  second,  as  the  railroad  train  does  not 
wait  for  delinquent  officials,  but  he  went  on, 
telling  every  one  he  met  on  the  road  that  there 
was  a  dead  man  lying  in  our  com  field. 

“Of  course  we  all  followed  father  and  Jake. 
What  do  yon  think?  W^hen  we  got  there  we 
found  that  Jake’s  dead  man  was  onr  old  scare 
crow.  The  wind  bad  blown  him  over  and  the 
corn  had  grown  up  about  him. 

“I  can  assure  you  Jake  never  heard  the  last 
of  that  matter.  The  stage  driver  had  told  so 
many  people  about  it  that  they  came  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town  all  that  day. 

“We  children  had  lots  of  fun  tearing  ‘the 
deputy  sheriff’  to  pieces,  and  the  old  crows  in 
the  woods  near  looked  on  and  called  out,  ‘Aw, 
’aw,  'aw,  ’  as  if  to  let  ns  know  that  when  the 
corn  was  planted  next  year  they  would  not  be 
frightened  away  by  a  lot  of  old  clothes  stuffed 
with  hay.  ’  ’ _ 

ASPOII.T  CIIILU  OP  THK  8KCOM>  CENTPRT. 

After  all,  spoilt  children  did  exist  before  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  we  are  continually 
being  told  that  when  the  rod  was  more  in 
fashion  than  it  is  in  these  days,  spoilt  children 
were  unknown. 

But  we  have  positive  proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  Oxford  University  Press  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  a  schoolboy’s  letter, 
written  between  A.D.  100  and  A.D.  200,  which 
gives  a  picture  of  a  very  self-willed  young  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  boy— Master  Theon— writes  to 
his  father  to  beg  to  be  taken  with  him  to  Alex¬ 
andria.  This  is  how  he  begins : 

“Theon  to  his  father  Theon,  greeting.  It 
was  a  fine  thing  of  you  not  to  take  me  with 
you  to  the  city !  If  you  won’t  take  me  with 
yon  to  Alexandria  I  won’t  write  you  a  letter, 
or  speak  to  yon,  or  say  good-bye  to  you.  And 
if  yon  go  to  Alexandria  I  won’t  take  your  hand 
or  ever  greet  yon  again. 


“That  is  what  will  happen  if  you  don’t  take 
me.  It  was  good  of  you  to  send  me  presents. 
Send  me  a  lyre,  I  implore  you.  If  you  don’t 
I  won’t  eat;  I  won’t  drink.  There,  now!’’ 

Theon’s  letter  is  not  very’well  written,  and 
the  spelling  is  at  times  peculiar,  but  this  is 
not  unusual  with  schoolboys.  — Sunday  Reading 
for  the  Young. 

THE~C)^ERVAT10N  CAR. 

OCTOBER’S  BRIGHT  BLUE  WEATHER. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Ob,  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June. 

And  flowers  of  June  together. 

Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  boar 
October  8  bright  blue  weather. 

When  load  the  bumble-bee  makes  haste. 

Belated,  thriftless  vagrant. 

And  golden-rod  is  dying  fast. 

And  lanes  with  grapes  are  fragrant. 

When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight 
To  save  them  for  the  morning. 

And  chestnuts  fail  from  satin  burrs. 

Without  a  word  of  warning. 

When  on  the  ground  red  apples  lie 
In  piles,  like  jewels  shining; 

And  redder  still  on  old  stone  wall 
Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining. 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing  ; 

And  in  the  flelds,  still  green  and  fair. 

Late  aftermath  are  growing. 

When  springs  run  low,  and  in  the  brooks. 

In  idle,  golden  freighting. 

Bright  leaves  sink  noiselessly  in  the  hush 
Of  woods,  for  winter  waiting. 

When  comrades  seek  sweet  country  haunts. 

By  twos  and  twos  together. 

And  count  like  misers  hour  by  hour, 

October’s  bright  blue  weather. 

Oh,  suns  and  skies,  and  flowers  of  June, 

Count  all  your  boasts  together. 

Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 

BIRU.S  AND  THEIR  WINGS. 

Did  you  ever  wish  you  could' fly?  It  looks  so 
easy  to  see  a  bird  start  off,  with  a'quick  sweep 
of  wings,  and  circle  gracefully  upward  until 
it  looks  like  a  tiny  speck  in  the  sky.  This 
flying,  though  it  looks  so  simple  and  easy,  is 
really  a  wonderful  thing,  controlled  by  laws  of 
which  you  will  study  some  day — the  laws  of 
gravity  or  weight,  and  of  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  which  holds  the  bird  up. 

The  wings  of  birds,  like  their  beaks,  are  fitted 
to  their  special  needs.  The  birds  that  make 
long  journeys  in  the  fall  in  search  of  a  warmer 
country,  where  they  may  pass  the  winter,  have 
wings  that  are  long  and  broad,  furnished  with 
strong,  wide-spreading  feathers;  while  birds 
that  do  not  make  these  “flying  trips’’  have 
smaller  wings. 

The  ten  long  feathers  on  the  tip  or  last 
joint  of  the  wing  are  called  primary  feathers, 
and  are  the  ones  that  help  most  in  flying,  as 
they  are  so  long  and  stiff ;  while  those  on  the 
second  joint  are  called  secondaries,  and  the 
little  soft  feathers  that  cover  the  bases  of  these 
long  ones  are  called  coverts. 

All  feathers  are  partly  hollow,  so  as  to  be 
as  light  as  possible.  The  bones  of  a  bird  are 
also  hollow,  and  can  be  filled  with  warm  air 
from  the  lungs.  This  being,  as  you  know, 
lighter  than  cold  air,  also  helps  to  support  the 
bird  and  aids  this  wonderful  process  of  flying. 
And  now  let  ns  see  how  it  is  really  done. 

When  a  bird  wishes  to  fly  he  raises  his 
wings  from  his  body,  folded.  Then  he  spreads 
them  out  and  strikes  downward  with  them  and 
throws  himself  forward  in  the  air.  This  down¬ 
ward  stroke  raises  him  in  the  air,  just  as  the 
backward  strokes  of  an  oar  send  a  boat  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  before  the  weight  of  his  body  can 
pull  it  down  he  makes  another  stroke  and 
another,  and  is  off.  The  longer  the  wings  the 
more  force  there  will  be  in  each  stroke,  and  the 
less  often  he  will  have  to  repeat  ^it  to  keep 
up,  and  the  farther  he  will  go  at  each[8troke,of 
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these  “oars,”  as  naturalists  sometimes  call 
his  wings.  And  they  are  oars  in  a  sense,  while 
onr  bird  is  a  sort  of  Hying  air-ship.  To  make 
the  likeness  more  complete  the  bird  has  a  rnd- 
der  to  gnide  it,  for  its  tail,  with  its  sirong 
muscles  and  long,  stiff  feathers,  serves  this 
purpose.  There  are  twelve  of  these  rudder- 
feathers,  beside  the  coverts.  Sometimes  they 
are  all  of  the  same  length ;  sometimes  they  form 
two  sharp  points,  as  in  the  swallow ;  sometimes 
they  are  rounded  ofi. 

There  are  a  few  birds  whose  wings  are  not 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  their 
bodies.  The  ostrich  is  one  of  these ;  but  in  bis 
case  the  lack  is  made  up  by  his  running  powers. 
His  long,  powerful  legs  will  carry  him  over 
the  desert  sands  faster  than  the  swiftest  horse ; 
and  when  he  is  cornered  and  must  fight  he  can 
strike  a  blow  with  his  foot  that  will  break  the 
leg  of  horse  or  man. 

But  if  I  were  a  bird  I  would  want  to  be  one 
that  could  fly,  wouldn’t  you? — Selected. 


THE  SW ALLOWS’  REVENGE. 

The  following  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Cuvier,  and  derives  an  additional  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  first  served  to  draw  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  natural  history  as  a  pursuit.  When  he 
was  a  young  man,  a  pair  of  swallows  built 
their  nest  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  casement 
of  his  apartment.  During  their  temporary 
absence  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  pair  of 
sparrows,  who  persisted  in  retaining  it,  and 
resisted  every  effort  of  the  original  owners  to 
regain  it. 

After  a  time,  crowds  of  swallows  gathered 
upon  the  roof,  among  whom  were  recognized 
the  exiled  pair,  who  seemed  to  be  informing 
their  friends  of  the  outrage  they  had  suffered. 
The  whole  assembly  was  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion,  and  appeared  highly  incensed,  as 
was  manifested  by  the  movements  and  cries. 
Before  long,  suddenly  and  as  swift  as  thought, 
a  host  of  them  flew  against  the  nest. 

Each  bore  in  his  bill  a  small  quantity  of  mud 
which  be  deposited  at  its  entrance,  and  then 
gave  way  for  another,  who  repeated  the  opera¬ 
tion.  This  was  continued  till  the  opening  was 
completely  closed  up,  and  the  marauders  were 
buried  in  a  living  tomb. 

The  labors  of  this  friendly  company,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  cease  here.  They  immediately 
collected  materials  for  another  nest,  which 
they  built  just  over  the  entrance  to  the  first. 
In  less  than  two  hours  after  the  act  of  vengeance 
had  been  consummated  the  new  structure  was 
completed  and  inhabited. 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.- 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  xvin. 

Of  a  sudden  the  horses  stopped,  for  they  bad 
come  to  bars  at  the  end  of  the  woodpath. 
Those  bars  might  have  been  the  gate  of  the 
Happy  Valley.  Startled  out  of  herself,  her 
eyes  dazzled  by  the  change  from  the  dim  woods 
to  the  sunlight,  Bessie  exclaimed  aloud.  Be¬ 
fore  her  stretched  hills,  meadow  and  wood¬ 
land,  all  bathed  in  the  soft  splendor  of  the 
August  sunset.  The  vision  seemed  in  strange 
accord  with  the  sense  of  victory  that  was  re¬ 
warding  her  inward  warring. 

As  the  others  came  up  each  exclaimed, 
admired  and  marvelled.  They  did  not  know 
that  for  Diana  the  scene  had  a  supernatural 
beauty. 

Once  across  the  fields  and  out  upon  the 
turnpike,  Mr.  Dale  let  the  horses  show  their 
speed,  for  it  was  getting  late.  As  they  neared 
Stockbridge  they  met  a  carriage  in  which  were 
seated  a  gentleman  and  three  handsomely 
dressed  ladies.  A  golden  haired  boy  perched 
up  beside  the  coachman  was  shouting  merrily 
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to  the  horses.  Slight  bows  were  exchanged  as 
the  carriages  passed. 

“Is  it  possible  they  are  here?”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Dale. 

‘  ‘  Only  too  possible,  ’  ’  said  her  husband.  ‘  ’  I 
thought  I  would  spare  you  the  knowledge  if  I 
could.  Fitzgerald  has  just  taken  a  furnished 
cottage  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  I  saw  them 
on  their  lawn  last  evening — Madam  and  the 
young  ladies  and  little  Benjamin — his  father’s 
idol.” 

“Oh,  they  will  spoil  everything  for  Oabrielle. 
Oh,  I  must  see  Mrs.  Lee  to-night.  ’  ’ 

“Must,  is  it?”  said  Mr.  Dale,  and  he  turned 
the  horses  beads’  towards  the  Lees’  boarding 
place.  Mrs.  Lee  came  to  the  gate  to  speak  to 
them.  She  told  them  that  after  a  charming 
drive  and  visit  at  Hilltop  they  had  met  the 
Fitzgeralds,  and  Gabrielle  had  seemed  suddenly 
awakened  as  if  from  a  dream.  She  was  feel¬ 
ing  the  reaction,  following  a  day  of  some 
fatigue  and  of  exciting  enjoyment. 

“How  chilly  it  has  grown,”  said  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond.  Putting  into  use  the  wraps  stowed 
under  the  seats,  they  hastened  down  to  the 
inn.  A  heavy  bank  of  cloud  had  risen  in  the 
west.  It  seemed  as  though  an  eclipse  bad  fallen 
upon  nature,  as  well  as  on  their  spirits.  Again 
they  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Fitzgerald  carriage 
as  it  bowled  through  the  cottage  gate,  the  boy’s 
laughter  floating  behind  it. 

The  dignified  stone  house  at  Hilltop  was  per¬ 
haps  too  densely  shaded  on  two  sides  by  cher¬ 
ished  old  forest  trees,  but  when  the  mid  sum¬ 
mer  sun  routed  the  shadows,  its  aspect  was  as 
cheerful  as  it  was  imposing.  From  the  door¬ 
step  swept  away  acres  of  lawn  as  satiny  and 
graceful  as  a  lady’s  train.  To  the  east  of  the 
lawn,  between  lofty  pines,  the  drive  way 
curved  like  a  ribbon,  coming  up  modestly  to  a 
side  entrance,  as  though  conscious  of  having 
lost  caste  by  contact  with  the  high  road. 
Back  of  the  house  lay  the  superb  glass-houses, 
farm  buildings,  orchards,  meadows,  all  that 
went  to  make  up  the  domain  of  Hilltop,  the 
home  of  Jack’s  grandfather.  Major  Sanford, 
and  Miss  Sanford,  his  sister. 

The  old  Major’s  story  was  a  sad  one.  He 
married  the  woman  he  loved,  but  in  two  years 
when  a  child  had  added  the  last  touch  to  their 
happiness,  she  died.  He  sought  ease  for  his 
sorrow  in  travel,  business,  study,  society,  but 
in  vain.  Even  time  refused  him  its  usual  nar¬ 
cotic.  So  when  the  Mexican  war  began,  he 
tried  fighting.  That  too  failed.  He  returned 
to  his  sister  and  young  daughter  at  Hilltop, 
with  a  hopelessly  crippled  body  and  a  well 
earned  title,  but  not  a  mended  heart.  Neither 
did  he  find  much  satisfaction  in  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  fought.  To  his  sister,  however, 
he  was  not  only  a  hero  par  excellence,  but  in 
his  reflected  glory  the  Mexican  war  was  the 
sublimest  event  of  history. 

It  was  not  till  everything  else  had  failed  him 
that  his  soul  awoke  to  the  “larger  hope,”  rose 
to  a  divine  submission.  After  that  he  took 
what  comfort  he  could  in  the  good  things  of 
life  that  before  had  been  as  gilded  fetters. 
And  he  found  daily,  yearly  increasing  joy  in 
his  daughter.  What  it  cost  him  to  resign  her 
to  Mr.  Vernon  no  one  ever  knew,  and  when 
little  Jack  was  born,  and  she  died,  like  her 
mother,  it  seemed  as  though  he  too  must  die 
But  that  was  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago,  and 
though  now  near  eighty,  the  Major  looked  like 
a  weather  beaten  crag,  able  still  to  stand  up 
against  the  storms. 

A  trial  of  a  different  kind  had  assailed  his 
singularly  tenacious  nature  when  his  son-in- 
law  made  his  second  marriage.  But  neither 
he  nor  Miss  Sanford,  who  reflected  his  senti¬ 
ments  as  far  as  she  divined  them,  could  deny 
that  their  darling  had  thriven  well  under  his 
step-mother’s  care. 

The  darling’s  visits  had  always  been  dearly 


prized  at  Hilltop  provided  they  were  brief. 
The  even  tenor  of  life  up  there  so  near  the 
clouds  could  not  bear  the  infusion  long  at  a 
time  of  so  much  animal  life.  Aunt  Ann  had 
been  thrown  into  many  a  nervous  headache, 
and  the  Major  more  startled  than  by  a  volley  of 
musketry,  when  the  idol  was  discovered  perched 
in  a  pine  with  a  clear  shaft  of  thirty  feet  to  be 
shinned  up  before  the  branches  were  reached, 
or  when  he  presented  himself  with  obliterated 
features  after  a  combat  with  half  a  dozen  rus¬ 
tics  who  had  dared  to  mimic  his  grandfather, 
or  again  when  he  had  assembled  all  of  them 
he  could  muster  on  the  satiny  lawn,  to  do  the 
war  of  Mexico,  himself  being  always  wounded 
to  personate  his  hero.  Or  later  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  wild  colts  and  bis  own  neck, 
or  to  play  at  Matadore  with  the  Holstein  bull. 

During  the  present  visit  not  only  did  Jack 
evidence  increasing  age  and  discretion,  but  an 
entirely  new  pensiveness  of  manner  made  him 
to  his  aunt  at  least,  an  unusually  agreeable 
visitor.  He  had  yielded  to  her  entreaty  to 
remain  beyond  his  first  plan,  quite  apart  from 
any  fascination  hanging  about  the  farm-house 
half  way  down  the  hill. 

Jack  met  the  Lees  on  the  very  day  he  came 
to  Stockbridge— that  first  of  August  so  full  of 
fate  for  both  him  and  Bessie.  His  vacillation 
as  to  his  plans  prevented  bis  being  met  at  the 
station.  It  was  during  his  walk  across  coun¬ 
try,  then  a  much  wilder  country  than  now,  that 
he  discovered  Mrs.  Lee  held  fast  in  a  stile  made 
for  spare  New  Englandbrs.  After  liberating  the 
captive  he  took  her  to  her  daughter,  sketching 
too  far  away  to  hear  her  mother’s  calls.  The 
young  lady’s  distress  over  the  slight  mishap 
— and  her  startling  loveliness— induced  Jack  to 
accompany  them  to  the  farm-house.  He 
clutched  eagerly  at  this  or  any  diversion  from 
the  pain  and  exasperation  of  his  own  thoughts. 
As  Mrs.  Lee  had  said  to  Mrs.  Dale,  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  thus  begun  rapidly  grew  into  an 
intimacy,  favored  by  every  circumstance. 
Jack  had  always  done  as  he  liked,  and  un¬ 
challenged,  as  his  likings  were  harmless.  Just 
now  he  liked  to  amuse  these  ladies  whom  for¬ 
tune  had  evidently  defrauded.  He  was  honest 
if  not  thorough  in  his  assurance  to  himself 
tnat  there  was  nothing  serious  on  either  side 
in  this  pleasant  comradeship.  So  he  went  on 
like  a  blundering  boy  in  a  laboratory,  who  plays 
with  mysteries  a  master  touches  with  awe. 

The  morning  before  the  Dale’s  arrival  at 
Stockbridge  found  the  Major’s  family  in  their 
favorite  gathering  place,  the  west  piazza.  It 
was  as  spacious  as  a  room  and  luxurious  with 
rugs,  couches,  hammocks,  easy  chairs,  every¬ 
thing  to  gratify  taste  and  afford  comfort. 
There  was  Jack,  there  was  the  Major  in  his 
rolling  chair,  and  Miss  Sanford  in  a  sewing- 
rocker.  Also  six  dogs  of  various  but  pure 
lineage,  from  a  Siberian  hound  to  a  toy  terrier, 
asleep  in  Miss  Sanford’s  work  basket.  A  white 
rabbit  stood  on  its  hind  feet  bent  upon  eating 
vine  tendrils  just  beyond  its  reach.  A  brilliant 
parrot  used  her  freedom  to  pull  herself  rather 
than  fly  about  the  nearer  branches,  saying  ad- 
monishingly,  “Hush!  Softly!  Gentle  Polly ! ” 
A  mocking  bird  and  several  canaries  were  in 
gilded  cages  so  large  as  to  simulate  liberty.  As 
to  the  birds  that  lived  in  the  trees,  they  gave 
Hilltop  their  earliest  and  their  latest  songs  as 
if  in  thanks  for  its  secure  hospitality.  Beyond 
the  shrubbery  a  number  of  tame  deer  were 
feeding.  The  list  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  the  kings,  knights,  bishops,  etc.  in  full 
array  on  the  chess  board  between  the  Major 
and  his  grandson.  To  the  old  gentleman  at 
least  they  seemed  real  personages.  To  Jack, 
just  now  they  were  but  inane  bits  of  ivory. 
And  when  in  the  intervals  of  the  Major’s 
deliberate  moves,  his  eyes  wandered,  the  view, 
one  of  the  fairest  in  Berkshire,  evidently 
reached  only  his  outer  vision. 
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“  Check  again  to  your  qaeen,  sir,’’  announced 
Major  Sanford. 

“Phew I”  said  Jack,  bringing  his  thoughts 
back  to  the  game.  ’ '  And  what  is  more,  check¬ 
mate  in  two  moves  do  what  I  will.” 

‘‘Yon  made  the  game  too  easy,”  complained 
the  old  gentleman. 

‘‘I  don’t  think  Johnny  is  quite  well,”  inter¬ 
posed  his  great-aunt.  ‘‘I  shall  brew  some 
boneset  for  him  to  take  on  an  empty  stomach. 
No  wonder  he  needs  a  tonic  after  the  strain  of 
being  graduated  from  Harvard.  ’  ’ 

“Much  as  ever,”  put  in  Jack. 

“I  am  inclined  to  diagnose  it  as  a  distemper 
common  to  his  age  and  build,”  said  the  Major 
whimsically.  He  dropped  his  clean  shaven 
chin  and  looked  from  between  his  spectacle 
rims  and  bristling  eyebrows,  and  there  was  so 
much  keenness  in  the  kind  old  eyes  that  Jack’s 
blonde  skin  turned  as'red  as  a  girl’s. 

“Nothing  amiss  with  the  fair  dames  at  the 
farmhouse?”  queried  the  old  gentleman. 

Jack  started.  He  had  not  thought  of  them 
this  two  hours.  Those  were  blue,  not  black 
eyes  he  had  been  questioning  in  his  reverie. 

He  turned  in  sudden  recollection  to  Miss 
Sanford,  “By  the  way.  Aunt  Ann,”  he  said, 
“I  hope  yon  have  decided  to  take  the  drive 
with  me  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Lee  to  Pittsfield 
to-morrow.  If  we  make  an  early  start  we  can 
have  lunch  there  and  be  back  by  4  o’clock.” 

The  old  lady  drew  up  her  plump  figure  and 
looked  portentious.  She  was  a  wonderfully  pre¬ 
served  old  lady,  so  much  so  that  to  her  bound¬ 
less  delight,  she  had  been  mistaken  more  than 
once  for  her  brother’s  daughter. 

‘  ‘  I  have  considered  your  proposal  carefully, 
Johnny,  ”  she  said,  shaking  her  head,  “and 
though  1  should  doubtless  hud  the  outing  with 
yon  agreeable,  I  shrink  from  the  risk.  ’  ’ 

“Risk?  Why  Aunt  Ann,  what  risk  can  there 
be  in  such  weather,  with  the  bays,  and  me  as 
driver,  if  you  please?” 

“Not  a  physical  risk,  my  clear.  I  am  as 
sound  as  a  girl.  I  refer  to  the  social  risk. 
These  ladies  came  into  the  neighborhood  with¬ 
out  credentials,  and  lodge  if  I  am  rightly  in¬ 
formed  with  the  sister-in-law  of  our  gardener, 
and  have  adopted  painting— at  least  one  of 
them  has — proft.^^ionaJIy." 

Jack  could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter, 
and  his  grandfather  chuckled. 

“I  beg  pardon,  aunt,’’  said  Jack,  “but  the 
idea  of  anybody  being  compromised  by  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Lee  is  too  droll.  Yon  will  say  so 
when  yon  meet  them.  For  the  matter  of  that 
they  are  friends  of  the  Philip  Dales  of  New 
York,  and  you  know  who  they  are.  ” 

“I  think,  Ann,”  said  the  Major,  “you  can 
depend  on  your  Harvard  man  to  protect  your 
youth  and  innocence.  He  won’t  let  his  friends 
eat  yon.  I  rather  like  the  lad’s  following  up 
that  adventure  with  Madam  Stuck-in-the-stile, 
and  I  like  his  preferring  a  girl  who  knows 
enough  to  paint  to  such  misses  as  came  here 
calling  with  their  mamma  yesterday.  Espe¬ 
cially  as  he  says  Miss  Lee  is  good-looking.” 

“Good-looking,  grandfather!  She  is  the 
handsomest  woman  I  ever  saw.  ’  ’ 

“Very  likely.”  The  Major  swallowed  a  sigh 
and  glanced  through  the  open  window  et  the 
portraits  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  added 
in  his  usual  tone,  “I  should  like  to  have  you 
go,  Ann.  What  is  more  I  wish  you  would  ask 
the  ladies  to  come  here  after  the  drive  to  take 
a  ‘dish  of  tea’  with  a  battered  old  man  that 
can’t  call  on  them.  It  will  give  me  a  chance 
to  see  if  there  is  really  a  handsome  girl  still 
extant.  ” 

This  is  how  it  came  about  that  Gabrielle  and 
her  mother  had  the  engagement  to  take  tea 
with  an  old  gentleman,  that  prevented  their 
going  to  Monument  Mountain. 

Jack’s  chance  of  diversion  in  the  carefully 
planned  drive  to  Pittsfield  was  not  improved  by 


that  early  morning  call  of  Phil’s,  which  re¬ 
vealed  Bessie’s  presence  in  Stockbridge.  He 
said  nothing  to  Gabrielle  of  what  he  had  heard, 
and  she  of  course  saw  no  reason  for  referring 
again  to  the  “dear  girl”  in  Mrs.  Dale’s  party. 
Jack  was  no  actor,  and  he  was  glad  that  the 
freshness  of  the  bays  excused  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  reins.  Gabrielle,  happy  with  being 
at  his  side,  excited  with  the  fast  driving, 
charmed  with  the  scenery,  felt  his  moodiness 
but  vaguely.  Indeed  his  fits  of  what  his  fond 
aunt  regarded  as  scholastic  abstraction,  fasci¬ 
nated  the  poetic  girl.  But  then  whatever  his 
mood,  of  gaiety  or  silence,  each  of  their  daily, 
sometimes  twice  and  thrice  daily  meetings, 
was  to  her  more  charming  than  the  last. 

To-day  Gabrielle’s  power  to  interest  him  was 
less  than  common,  as  she,  sensitive  to  every 
change  in  him,  half  realized.  Still  the  hours 
passed  pleasantly.  Miss  Sanford  and  Mrs.  Lee 
on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage  found  an  im¬ 
mediate  bond  of  sympathy  in  pets.  They 
dilated  upon  the  sagacity,  the  fidelity  and  the 
caprices  of  their  various  animal  favorites  from 
girl  days  up.  Miss  Sanford  began  with  white 
mice  and  ended  with  her  brother’s  old  war- 
horse. 

Delightful  as  all  four  declared  the  day  to 
have  been,  Gabrielle’s  spirits  sank  till  she  was 
seized  with  absolute  dread  of  the  visit  to  Hill¬ 
top.  When  however  they  turned  into  the 
drive  over-arched  with  fragrant  pines,  and 
caught  glimpses  across  the  matchless  lawn  of 
the  stately  old  house  with  its  rear-guard  of 
oaks,  and  of  exquisite  views  framed  like  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  openings  of  the  trees,  she  lost 
herself  in  enjoyment  and  wonder.  Jack, 
pleased  with  her  delight,  seeing  new  charms  in 
the  dear  old  place  through  her  fresh  eyes,  was 
at  last  fully  shaken  out  of  his  depression. 
Miss  Sanford  exulted  in  Mrs.  Lee’s  admiration 
expressed  in  phrases  so  in  accordance  with  her 
ideas  of  rhetoric  and  syntax.  It  was  altogether 
a  bright  party  that  the  Major  welcomed  to  his 
tea-table  on  the  west  piazza. 

Before  tea  was  over  Major  Sanford  had 
astonished  his  sister  by  urging  these  strangers 
to  wave  ceremony  and  stay  for  dinner,  charac¬ 
terizing  that  majestic  function  as  “pot  luck.” 

Mrs.  Lee  declined,  after  studying  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  unusual  color  and  the  brightness  of  her 
eyes. 

“I  dare  not  crowd  more  into  one  day  for 
her,”  she  said.  “Berkshire  air  has  done  mar¬ 
vels  for  her  health,  but  I  must  not  presume  too 
far  just  yet.  ” 

The  Major  gave  the  girl  another  of  those 
searching  looks,  as  he  said,  “Take  her  to  Italy 
for  the  coming  winter.  Madam ;  take  her  to 
Florence.  With  sunny  rooms  nothing  can  beat 
Florence.  It  will  make  a  robust  woman  and 
good  artist  of  her.  ’  ’ 

This  speech  filled  Gabrielle  with  mixed 
emotions.  It  was  Mr.  Vernon’s  grandfather 
who  showed  such  kind  interest,  and  since  he 
knew  she  wanted  to  be  an  artist,  who  but  his 
grandson  could  have  told  him?  Like  the  sky 
when  sunshine  and  cloud  contend,  her  face 
expressed  something  of  her  mixed  feelings. 

“I  fear  we  must  shorten  this — I  can  hardly 
say  how  great  pleasure,”  said  Mrs.  Lee,  with 
another  anxious  look  at  Gabrielle. 

“Not  till  yon  have  seen  the  garden,  ”  pro¬ 
tested  Miss  Sanford,  “not  till  I  pluck  a  bouquet 
for  yon.  You  will  come,  brother?” 

“Of  course  he  will,  ”  said  Jack,  preparing  to 
wheel  the  chair,  refusing  to  have  the  Major’s 
valet  called. 

An  easy  winding  path  brought  them  to  the 
garden,  where  terrace,  parterre,  marble  steps 
and  fountains,  set  off  such  beds  of  fiowers, 
and  masses  of  roses  as  Gabrielle  had  never  im¬ 
agined. 

“It  is  Italy,”  she  cried,  “we  are  there 
already.  ’  ’ 


“Ha!”  said  the  Major  highly  pleased,  “so 
you  know  an  talian  garden  when  yon  see  it. 
Miss  Lee.” 

“I  have  seen  them  in  pictures  and  dreams, 
but  never  one  like  this.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  better  than  Italy — it  is  like  my 
South,  *  ’  said  Mrs.  Lee,  hiding  tears  that  would 
come,  in  the  bnnch  of  white  jessamine. 

The  departure  of  the  visitors  was  hastened 
even  hy  the  Major,  who  repeated  that  the  wind 
had  changed.  He  warmly  urged  their  coming 
again. 

Jack  was  silent.  He  put  them  in  the  car¬ 
riage  with  their  wealth  of  fiowers,  said  the 
right  thing  about  the  charming  day  and  visit, 
but  for  the  first  time  was  parting  with  them 
with  no  arrangement  for  seeing  them  the  next 
day. 

(.To  be  continued), 

A  LONE  PBESBYTERUN. 

Charles  L.  Thompson. 

The  main  line  of  the  Bio  Grande  Western 
meets  the  branch  running  south  at  Pleasant 
Valley  Junction.  The  place  is  well  named. 
The  road  cleaves  the  mountains  and  on  a  sad¬ 
den  curve  debouches  through  a  rooky  gateway 
into  the  deep,  narrow  and  pleasant  valley.  It 
is  our  first  glimpse  of  Utah.  All  its  sugges¬ 
tions  are  bright  and  beautiful.  A  picture  of 
rare  fertility,  surrounded  by  the  snow  capped 
mountains — a  picture  the  Almighty  made  and 
framed  for  some  purpose  deeper  than  the  mere 
delight  which  scenery  brings  and  there  must 
be  a  future  there  which  shall  match  in  its 
fruitfulness  to  the  nation  and  the  kingdom  the 
grandeur  in  which  it  is  set.  A  few  houses 
are  bunched  along  the  railroad  track,  occupied 
for  the  most  part  by  railroad  men — a  typical 
railroad  junction.  We  had  an  hour  to  wait. 
Nothing  is  much  more  tedious  than  waiting  at 
a  railroad  junction  and  we  looked  eagerly  about 
for  something  to  shorten  the  hour.  We  jumped 
readily  therefore  at  the  suggestion  that  there 
was  a  lone  Presbyterian  woman  living  down 
the  gulch,  around  that  mountain  peak  only  a 
short  walk ;  and  we  at  once  decided  to  make  a 
pastoral  call.  We  found  a  lonely,  one  story 
cottage  in  a  yard  neatly  kept.  Beds  of  old- 
fashioned  flowers  bordered  the  path  from  the 
gate  to  the  house.  An  air  of  neatness  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful  pervaded 
the  place.  Somebody  lived  in  that  lonely  place 
who  loved  flowers — loved  the  old-fashioned 
kind — hollyhocks,  sweet  william,  mignonette, 
poppies,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  they  carried 
her  back  to  some  yard  in  the  East,  in  some  far 
away  home  that  still  held  her  heart. 

A  knock  at  the  door  had  a  prompt  answer. 
A  knock  at  the  door  was  something  unusual  in 
that  region,  so  we  guessed  by  the  alacrity  wit 
which  it  swung.  There  was  no  surprise  in  the 
look  which  greeted  us,  rather  of  expectancy. 
Somebody  had  come  and  perhaps  something 
was  going  to  happen.  In  that  solitude  almost 
anything  would  be  welcome;  any  visitor  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  the  slow  dragging 
hours. 

Before  us  stood  a  woman  well  along  in  years, 
with  gray  hair  drawn  smoothly  over  the  broad 
forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  firm  mouth,  strongly 
marked  features,  suggestive  of  Scotch  or 
Scotch-Irish  inheritance. 

“We  are  Presbyterians,”  we  hastened  to  re¬ 
mark  in  an  introductory  if  not  an  apologetic 
way.  We  had  not  time  to  go  further  to  explain 
what  kind  of  Presbyterians  we  were,  or  where 
we  came  from,  or  why  we  were  there.  Our  vis¬ 
iting  card  and  credentials  had  evidently  been 
passed  in,  for  a  smile  like  a  June  sunrise 
brightened  over  that  round  face  and  a  hand¬ 
clasp  that  was  wholly  unconventional  assured 
us  of  our  welcome. 

“Oh!  but  it  is  good  to  see  a  Presbyterian 
once  more.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  one. 
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They  don’t  come  this  way  very  often ;  bat  it 
is  good  to  see  one!  Come  in  and  sit  down. 
This  makes  me  think  of  Western  Pennslyvania.  ” 
“Oh!  yon  are  from  Western  Pennsylvania, 
then.  Is  it  a  good  while  since  yon  left  there?” 

‘‘It’s  a  good  many  years  now  and  I  think  it 
seems  a  good  many  more  than  it  is,  for  time 
goes  pretty  slow  out  here.  ” 

Then  she  told  of  her  early  life  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State,  her  Presbyterian  training,  her  love 
for  the  Church  and  the  sometimes  weariness 
of  her  present  isolation  Nothing  was  said  in 
a  complaining  way  but  rather  in  the  way  of 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  of  the  surrender 
of  bright  hopes  of  the  past  to  conditions  which 
now  could  not  be  changed  and  must  be  there¬ 
fore  endured. 

“Do  you  ever  have  religious  services  here?” 
we  asked. 

“Scarcely  ever.  Once  in  a  while  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  meeting  at  the  little  school- 
house,  but  not  what  we  were  used  to.  ’  ’  And 
again  her  mind  reverted  to  the  old  home. 

“Sometimes  I  go  into  the  Mormon  meeting. 
One  has  to  go  to  meetings  once  in  a  while,  but 
of  course  I  don’t  get  anything  there  and  I  do 
so  wish  we  might  have  sometimes  a  minister 
come  along  and  just  get  a  few  of  us  together 
and  tell  of  the  things  that  we  used  to  be  so 
glad  to  hear.  Ah !  it  is  a  long  time  since  1 
have  heard  a  Presbyterian  sermon.  ’  ’ 

Who  knows  the  hunger  of  such  a  heart  and 
the  long  weariness  of  such  isolation,  until  the 
keenness  of  the  pain  of  it  leads  on  to  an  almost 
stolid  endurance?  And  yet  in  her  voice,  that 
rose  to  almost  buoyancy  as  she  talked  on  and 
as  memory  did  its  work,  recalling  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  old  times  and  the  old  comrades, 
what  a  courage  for  holding  on  she  revealed! 
Her  neighbors  were  few  and  those  few  were 
Mormons.  There  was  no  tie  between  them. 
She  just  kept  her  faith,  lived  on  her  memory 
with  the  possible  hope  of  an  occasional  visitor. 

The  minutes  fled  quickly.  We  said,  “It  is 
time  for  us  to  go.  We  wanted  you  to  know 
that  God’s  children  far  away  are  thinking 
about  you  and  others  like  yon  in  lonely  places. 
We  want  you  to  remember  that  as  one  family 
we  dwell  with  him,  and  when  we  come  to  the 
inheritance  above,  all  our  loneliness  will  be 
past  and  we  will  be  togeher  with  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  kingdom.  ’  ’ 

Her  eyes  moistened,  her  lips  almost  refused 
their  utterance.  She  was  carrying  all  the 
weight  of  memory  that  she  could.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  us  to  the  gate  and  in  a  lingering  way  to 
keep  the  fellowship  as  long  as  possible.  Then 
she  turned  back  to  go  through  the  monotonous 
routine  and  to  bear  her  burdens.  Bnt  one  lit¬ 
tle  ray  of  light  bad  come  into  the  long  night 
of  her  solitude. 

As  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  junction  we 
thought,  “We  are  apt  to  measure  our  mission 
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work  by  its  results.  Does  it  pay?  How  many 
churches  have  been  organized?  How  many 
members  have  been  gathered?  How  much 
money  has  been  collected?  But  what  about  the 
forlorn  places  and  the  forlorn  people  of  whom 
there  are  not  enough  to  be  organized — but  must 
just  be  lone  ones,  stranded  down  some  canyon 
or  out  on  some  shoreless  prairie.  They  will 
never  be  gathered  until  the  good  Angel  of  God 
gathers  them  to  the  harvest  above.’’ 

Yet  does  not  the  Church  owe  them  some¬ 
thing?  Shall  they  not  be  helped  to  keep  their 
faith  if  only  by  an  occasional  missionary 
teacher?  And  will  it  be  wasted  money  to  now 
and  again  send  a  cheering  voice — though  the 
voice  die  to  an  echo — and  no  great  result  ever 
follows? 

Is  this  sentiment  to  a  materialistic  age  that 
believes  cnly  in  visible  gain?  Does  it  mean 
little  or  nothing?  And  yet,  in  a  time  singu¬ 
larly  devoid  of  living  faith,  a  sad  and  commer¬ 
cial  time,  the  spirit  of  which  infects  our  relig¬ 
ious  life  a^d  action,  is  it  not  worth  while  at 
some  cost — if  cost  there  be — to  encourage  a 
solitary  faith  that  just  holds  on?  Holds  on,  if 
without  triumph,  at  least  without  cynicism, 
without  despair,  that  knows  not  how  to  yield 
to  lower  levels  around  it  and  that  amid  any 
storm  knows  nothing  of  a  dragging  anchor. 

We  resumed  our  journey  glad  we  had  seen  a 
lighthouse  in  a  dark  night,  and  surer  by  that 
token  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
even  over  the  darkest  valley. 
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is  As 
Good  as  a  Mile.” 

If  you  are  not  entirely  well,  you  are  ill' 
Illness  does  not  mean  death's  door.  It  is 
a  sense  of  weariness,  a  '^'tired feeling,"  a 
life  filled  with  nameless  pains  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  In  of  cases  the  blood  is  to  blame 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  Nature's  correc¬ 
tive  for  disorders  of  the  blood. 

Salt  Rheum— mother  was  seriously 
afflict^  with  salt  rheum  and  painful  running 
sores.  No  medicine  helped  lier  until  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  was  used,  which  made  her  entirely 
well.”  Esse  E.  Maplestose,  358  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


l^eo^'t  Ptlls  cure  llrer  Ills  ;  the  non-trrltatlng  and 
AD'y  athartlc  to  take  wlUi  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Old  and  the  New. — The  wife  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  returning  from  a  missionary  meeting  was 
asked  by  her  husband  who  were  present.  She 
replied:  “The  old  stand-bys.”  “God  bless  the 
old  stand-bys,  ’’  was  the  response  of  that  pastor, 

We  would  say,  “God  bless  our  missionaries 
both  old  and  new.  The  old  ones  for  their 
work’s  sake,  and  the  new  ones  for  their  spirit 
of  consecration  and  because  of  the  work  which 
we  hope  they  may  be  able  to  accomplish.” 

Mayaguez  (My-a-gweth),  Puerto  Rico,  is 
new  centre  of  interest.  It  is  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  Puerto  Rican  cities  and  the  third  in 
importance.  Like  Ponce,  it  has  a  commercial 
port  three  miles  from  the  main  city. 

Here  two  tried  workers  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  have  already  put  on  the  harness  and 
our  teacher,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Webster,  reports 
her  safe  arrival. 

A  New  Indian  Station.— At  Neah  Bay 
Northwestern  Washington,  near  Puget  Sound 
the  Makeh  Indians,  numbering  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  have  been  on  a  reservation  thirty 
years  They  have  been  taught  English,  yet 
they  have  never  had  a  missionary.  The  people 
live  in  two  fishing  villages.  Repeated  calls  for 
some  one  to  teach  them  about  Jesus,  have  met 
with  no  response.  Trials  and  difficulties  con¬ 
front  any  laborer  in  this  new  field ;  but  the  re¬ 
sponse  comes  at  last  from  one  who  understands 
all  these. 

For  five  years  Miss  Helen  W.  Clark  has  been 
teaching  the  Spokane  Indians,  whose  chief 
Lot  had  for  twenty  years  previous  pleaded  for 
a  school.  A  church  now  exists  here  with  a 
resident  missionary,  and  Miss  Clark  has  offered 
herself  and  has  been  accepted  for  the  needier 
field  at  Neah  Bay. 


Misdirected.  —  A  teacher  in  Mormondom 
writes:  “Not  long  ago  I  was  assailed  by  an  old 
lady  very  deeply  concerned,  about  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  my  body,  seeing  that  I  am,  as  she  says, 
without  a  man.’  I  replied:  ‘O,  grandma, 
don’t  you  know  the  man  Christ  Jesus  has 
promised  to  attend  to  that  for  me:  He  always 
speaks  the  truth,  and  he  said  he  would:  ‘I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.”  Here 
she  interrupted  me,  ‘He  says  he’s  the  death, 
too.  That’s  how  it  was  read  to  me.’  ‘Now 
when  yon  go  home,  if  you  have  a  Bible  and 
cannot  read  yourself,  get  some  one  to  find  the 
place  for  yon,  and  yon  will  find  the  word 
spelled  li-f  elife.  ’  This  manner  of  quoting 
Scripture  is  common,  indeed  is  the  approved 
manner:  ‘Christ  said  to  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
to  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,  for 
I  must  go  there  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in 
prison.’  Again:  ‘The  Bible  says  that  sin /tad 
to  be  that  man  might  be.  ’  Here  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  them  that  Joseph  Smith’s  Bible 
teaches  that  sort  of  thing,  bnt  not  the  Word  of 
God.’  ” 

The  Asheville  Normal  Collegiate  Institute. — 
Mrs.  Laurence  reports :  In  the  past  seven  years 
we  have  graduated  sixty- two  girls,  thirty-eight 
of  whom  were  aided  by  scholarships.  A  large 
number  of  these  have  been  teaching ;  six  are 
married.  Four  graduates  who  are  teaching  can 
scarcely  get  time  for  vacation ;  one  of  these, 
although  married,  has  been  urged  to  take  the 
principalship  of  the  High  School.  Eight  of  the 
Normal  graduates  have,  from  time  to  time,  re¬ 
ceived  appointments  under  our  Home  Board ; 
two  are  teachers  in  the  Home  Industrial  School, 
ten  are  expert  stenographers  and  have  had  good 
positions,  several  being  employed  in  our  own 
town.  Many  kind  words  of  commendation 
have  been  received  regarding  these  and  those 
who  have  gone  elsewhere.  Twenty-six  girls 
from  the  sewing  class  went  out,  expecting  to 
make  this  a  means  of  support.  A  member  of 
the  present  class  is  now  working  with  one  of 
the  best  dressmakers  in  Asheville,  receiving 
four  dollars  per  week  with  the  promise  of  more 
very  soon.  Another  has  taught  sewing  in  the 
Home  Industrial  School,  and  is  to  be  sewing 
teacher  at  Laura  Sunderland  next  year. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  have  been 


ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  far  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
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helped  to  a  knowledge  of  better  cooking.  We 
have  had  in  the  kitchen  for  over  two  years  one 
who  is  not  only  a  competent  cook,  bat  who  is 
economical  and  works  pleasantly  and  well  with 
the  other  girls.  From  oar  namber  there  are 
seven  who  have  taken  the  nnrses’  training — 
three  in  the  hospital  at  Orange,  N.  J. ,  one  in 
Bellevne,  N.  Y.,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in 
Morgan  ton,  N.  C.,  and  one  in  Asheville. 

One  papil  lias  taken  the  Bible  training  in 
New  York  City,  another  is  now  in  Chicago, 
doing  work  as  a  stenographer  for  the  Principal 
of  the  Bible  school  and  stndying  at  the  same 
time. 

Resaming  Work  at  Sitka. — “After  the  rest  of 
nearly  a  year,’’  writes  Miss  Sasan  Davis, 
“work  for  the  Sitka  boys  is  welcome — pleasant, 
althongh  my  hands  are  fall  keeping  their  baild- 
ing  in  order,  looking  after  their  wants,  and  the 
clothing.  Oh,  dear !  sixty  boys  coming  throngh 
at  the  toes  and  heels,  knees  and  elbows,  falling 
into  water  and  coming  in  dripping  for  dry 
clothing;  and  all  the  regalar  wear  and  tear  of 
work  and  play.  Some  have  a  nataral  talent 
for  accnmalating  dirt;  [others  are  natarally 
neat,  or  have  learned  to  be  so ;  bat  they  are  all 
real,  live  boys  and  I  am  glad  that  my  work  is 
among  them.  ’  ’ 

A  visit  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Marsden  was 
greatly  enjoyed.  “To  see  a  native  Alaskan 
stand  before  the  people  at  Sabbath  services,  and 
speak  as  he  was  able  to  do,  was  something  to 
be  remembered.  In  the  evening  he  preached 
to  the  white  people,  his  sabject  being,  ‘The 
power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  ’  He  seemed  a 
living  illastration  of  the  text  as  he  stood  there 
and  spoke  so  earnestly.  ’’ 

7.^  The  Alaskan  makes  record  that  Mr.  Marsden 
was  “one  of  the  first  pupils  in  the  Sitka  Indus¬ 
trial  School  and  the  only  native  that  has  taken 
a  fall  college  a  ad  theological  coarse.  He  is 
an  honor  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  to  his  people.  ’’ 

H.  E.  B. 


LETTER  FROM  PITTSBURGH. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Jones. 

The  pastors  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
have  returned  to  their  posts  of  duty,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  for  a  hard  winter’s  work.  With  bat 
one  vacant  church  in  the  two  cities,  effective 
work  is  looked  for. 

The  majority  of  the  churches  here,  in  their 
special  efforts,  call  on  the  services  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  pastor,  believing  that  the  results  thus 
obtained,  are  most  lasting.  A  few  employ 
evangelists.  The  Mt.  Washington  Church  has 
arranged  with  Evangelist  H.  H.  Ryland  for  a 
series  of  services  this  fall.  Mr.  Ryland  is  a 
good  preacher  of  the  Word,  and  uses  no  sensa¬ 
tional  methods. 

The  East  End  of  our  city  is  to  be  graced 
with  another  handsome  Presbyterian  edifice. 
Some  years  ago  the  East  Liberty  Church 
started  a  mission  on  Highland  avenue,  which 
rapidly  grew  into  a  self-sustaining  church, 
known  as  the  Highland  Presbyterian  Church. 
Under  the  able  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Cheesman,  the  only  pastor  the  church  has 
had,  they  have  outgrown  their  present  build¬ 
ing,  and  will  this  month  lay  the  corner-stone 
for  a  new  edifice.  The  Presbyterians  of  the 
East  End  are  alive  to  their  opportunities  and 
are  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  in 
population.  Missions  are  planted  wherever 
necessary,  the  work  being  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Presbyterial  Committee. 

The  recent  dedication  of  the  new  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  was 
an  event  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  exercises  excited  favorable  comment. 
The  morning  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Reid  D.D.  and 
the  evening  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  McEwan 
D.D.  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dr.  Rpfd  baa  hpei.  the  pastor  of  this  people  for 


thirty-seven  years,  and  they  would  not  hear 
I  to  any  one  else  preaching  the  dedicatory  ser¬ 
mon.  This  church  is  located  in  Oakland,  at  the 
entrance  to  Shenley  Park,  and  contains  the 
largest  pipe  organ  of  any  church  in  the  denom¬ 
ination. 

The  Sunday  evening  park  services  have  been 
brought  to  a  close.  Eight  thousand  people 
were  in  attendance  and  listened  attentively  to 
the  sermon.  Pastor  Young  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  these  services,  deems  them  so  valuable 
in  reaching  the  unconverted,  that  he  hopes  to 
arrange  for  the  use  of  the  Exposition  build¬ 
ing  for  Sunday  evening  services  during  the 
winter,  his  own  church  being  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  people  who  fiock  to  the 
evening  service. 

The  State  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Washington,  Pa. ,  the  first  week  in 
October  is  exciting  much  interest  among  the 
young  people  here.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  largest  nam¬ 
ber  of  delegates  that  have  ever  attended  upon 
a  Pennsylvania  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion.  Able  speakers  have  been  procured,  and 
with  the  home  talent  of  Washington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  College,  a  rare  treat  is  in  store  for  all  who 
attend.  Dr.  Chapman  and  Dr.  Dixon  of  New 
York  occupy  conspicuous  places  on  the  program. 

IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  summer  of  1899  has  witnessed  many  im¬ 
portant  assemblies  where  thousands  of  people 
have  met  in  conference.  The  summer  gather¬ 
ings  at  Lake  Geneva  and  at  Monona  Lake  have 
been  most  profitable.  Similar  gatherings  were 
held  at  Marinette,  Brighton  Beach,  Rice  Lake 
and  Delavan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annual 
camp  meetings  of  our  Methodist  friends  at 
Byron  and  other  places.  Our  people  are  find¬ 
ing  out  that  a  wonderful  interest  centres  in 
open  air  meetings  and  these  large  gatherings 
bring  to  their  reach  the  distinguished  orators 
as  well  as  explorers,  missionaries,  clergymen 
and  evangelists.  Those  of  us  who  cannot  go  to 
Northfield  or  Ocean  Grove,  may  find  our  joy 
and  blessing  at  Winona  Lake,  Madison,  orL^ke 
Geneva. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  which  the 
Hon.  John  Johnston  of  Milwaukee  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  held  its  annual  meetings  at  Green 
Bay,  September  4  to  7,  and  its  best  sessions 
were  in  the  open  air  at  the  old  Mission  House 
at  Depeu,  the  old  Indian  camp,  or  along  the 
historic  Fox  River,  whose  banks  are  full  of  the 
memories  of  the  early  days  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Rev.  J.  N.  Davidson  of  Two  Rivers  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  Removal  of  the  New 
York  Indians  to  Wisconsin.  The  Treaty  with 
the  Indians  signed  by  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton 
of  New  York  was  shown  in  the  Loan  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Another  excellent  paper  was  a  sketch  of  the 
Rev.  Catting  Marsh  who  was  the  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  to  the  Stockbridge 
Indians,  1828  to  1846.  This  was  made  up  from 
the  journal  of  this  faithful  man  of  God,  and 
was  full  of  incidents  and  descriptions  of  these 
early  days.  Mr.  Marsh  founded  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Green  Bay,  in  January 
9,  1836.  The  Rev.  Moses  Ordway  came  on 
from  Western  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1886,  and  labored  in  this  church  daring  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  following,  Messrs.  Marsh 
and  Ordway  rode  down  through  the  woods  on 
horseback,  camping  at  night,  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  to  Milwaukee  where  they  held 
meetings  and  organized  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Milwaukee  in  April  18,  1837.  These 
were  the  first  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  form  the  beginning  of  an  extensive 
missionary  work  in  this  large  territory. 

Sunday-school  missionary  work  is  progress¬ 
ing  in  Wisconsin  and  some  of  the  best  out  of 
<^nor  assemblies  of  the  summer  have  been 
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where  the  neighboring  schools  have  rallied  in 
some  convenient  grove,  and  held  an  open  air 
meeting  all  day  with  an  intermission  at  noon 
for  a  picnic  dinner.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown, 
the  Synodical  Sunday-school  missionary,  calls 
them  his  Sunday  school  Institutes,  and  during 
August  he  presided  over  eleven  of  these  large 
assemblies.  He  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  in¬ 
teresting  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children 
and  thrilling  them  with  the  importance  of 
doing  their  duty  and  serving  the  Lord.  These 
institutes  are  the  leading  events  in  many  re¬ 
mote  settlements  and  often  the  entire  communi¬ 
ties  turn  out  to  hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and 
renew  their  covenant  in  his  service. 

The  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  after  many 
years  of  waiting  is  now  rapidly  settling  up, 
and  sturdy  men  are  found  who  go  into  the 
forests  of  the  Chippewa  and  the  Wisconsin 
Rivers  and  hew  them  out  a  home.  There  is 
hard  work  and  it  is  slow,  but  in  due  time  there 
will  be  smooth  fields  and  gardens  and  happy 
hearted  children  will  play.  Meanwhile  the 
Sunday-school  missionary  organizes  his  school 
and  teaches  them  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments  and  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
future  church  and  a  larger  work  for  God. 

T.  S.  J. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

I  see  the  unprofitableness  of  controversy  in 
the  case  of  Job  and  bis  friends;  for,  if  God 
had  not  interposed,  and  they  had  lived  to  this 
day,  they  would  still  be  continuing  the  dis¬ 
pute. — John  Newton. 

I  am  always  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry ; 
leisure  and  I  have  long  taken  leave  of  each 
other. — John  Wesley. 

It’s  strange  how  visitations  of  truth  come 
over  men  at  times — men,  that  is,  who  think  at 
all.  For  example,  poor  Tom  Hood,  when 
friends  were  saying  to  him,  “Oh,  all  will 
come  right  in  the  end.’’  “No,  wrong  never 
comes  right.  ’  ’ — Professor  Duncan. 

God  has  placed  no  limits  to  the  exercise  of 
the  intellect  he  has  given  ns  on  this  side  of 
the  grave. — Bacon. 

Such  help  as  we  can  give  each  other  in  this 
world,  is  a  debt  to  each  other :  and  the  man 
who  perceives  a  superiority  or  capacity  in  a 
subordinate,  and  neither  confesses  it  nor  assists 
it,  is  not  merely  the  withholder  of  a  kindness, 
but  the  committer  of  injury. — Ruskin. 

“The  importance  of  truth,  and  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  truth  to  all  men,  was  unknown  in  any 
practical  way  to  heathenism,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  due  essentially  to  Christianity.’’ — 
The  Rev.  Frederick  Myers. 

It  is  not  by  change  of  circumstance,  bnt  by 
fitting  our  spirits  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  God  has  placed  us,  that  we  can  be  rec¬ 
onciled  to  life  and  duty.— Robertson. 
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ADDRESS  BEFtiRE  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
00N0RE6ATI0NAL  COUNCIL,  B  8T0N. 
Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Fathers  and  Brethren;  It  is  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  sequence  and  rotation  of  interests 
within  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  that,  as 
the  proceedings  of  this  International  Council 
of  Congregationalists  draw  to  an  end,  and  the 
hour  of  its  dissolution  approaches,  the  first 
notes  of  praise  announce  the  opening  of  an 
assembly  that  represents  a  world-wide  Presby¬ 
terianism.  Not  only  is  America  honored  in 
being  permitted  to  entertain  successively  within 
her  bounds  these  two  epoch-making  confer¬ 
ences  ;  the  whole  Christiem  world  is  edified  by 
beholding  in  such  close  geographical  and  tem¬ 
poral  proximity  these  two  prolonged  and  seri¬ 
ous  sessions  of  men  gathered  from  afar,  at 
great  expense  of  time  and  money,  to  ponder 
and  pray  over  the  religious  and  social  problems 
that  lie  within  the  opening  gates  of  another 
century.  It  is  difidcult  to  over-estimate  the 
moral  value  of  such  deliberations  as  these; 
undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  love ;  conducted  on  a 
commanding  plane  of  intellectual  dignity; 
penetrated  with  the  flavor  of  evangelical  truth; 
and  published  to  the  world  by  a  generous 
newspaper  press,  which  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  of  social 
progress. 

It  may  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  ethi¬ 
cal  and  religious  advances  of  society  are  ac¬ 
complished  by  deliberation  far  more  than  by 
legislation ;  that  the  popular  discussion  of 
principles  avails  for  the  culture  of  righteous¬ 
ness  beyond  the  enactment  of  legal  command¬ 
ments  ;  that  the  press,  sowing  broadcast  among 
the  people  the  earnest  utterances  of  these  con¬ 
ciliar  platforms,  advances  the  causes  of  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  and  evangelization,  fortifies  the 
public  conscience,  and  serves  the  pacific  purpose 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  more  than  many  statutes 
written  in  the  books  of  the  law. 

It  is  very  meet  and  right  and  (one  may 
almost  add)  our  bounden  duty,  that  between 
the  two  polities  represented  in  these  Inter¬ 
national  Councils  of  Congregational  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  there  should  pass  the  direct 
and  positive  expressions  of  Christian  love  and 
mutual  confidence. 

The  existence  of  denominational  organisms 
within  the  Body  of  Christ  shall  neither  retard 
its  health  nor  misrepresent  it  before  the  world 
so  long  as  the  relations  of  diverse  polities  to 
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one  another  are  rational,  sober  and  thoroughly 
Christian  relations.  It  is  not  denominational- 
ism  that  has  from  time  to  time  smitten  the 
Church  with  a  curse  and  made  her  the  derision 
of  unbelievers.  It  is  the  unhallowed  enmity, 
the  irrational  persecution,  the  supercilious 
contempt,  the  haughty  self-seclusion  which  at 
times  but  too  well  remembered  and  from 
quarters  but  too  well-known  have  usurped  the 
philosophical  principle  of  denominationalism, 
and  misapplied  it  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  intolerance  or  of  worldly  ambition.  For 
the  principle  of  denominationalism,  which  is 
the  principle  of  differentiation  in  temperament 
and  function  within  the  vast  membership  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  is  truly  a  philosophical 
and  rational  principle.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things;  that  it  is  not  an 
arbitrary  and  artificial  principle  superimposed, 
through  the  weakness  or  folly  of  men,  upon  a 
fundamental  possbility  of  absolute  uniformity. 
Denomiiintionalism  is  a  psychological  neces¬ 
sity.  It  arifes  from  fundamental  differentia¬ 
tions  of  temperament  and  function  in  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  men.  It  is  not  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  Church.  Its  absence  would  be 
anomalous.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  accentu¬ 
ated  and  thrown  up  into  high  light  because  of 
the  acute  vicissitudes  of  civil  and  religious 
history ;  but  the  denominations  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  were  not  created  by  its  controversies. 
Controversies  but  accentuated  pre  existing 
psychical  conditions,  fondamental  in  all  human 
life,  and  potentially  present  in  seasons  of  per- 
feet  peace. 

Undoubtedly  many  persons  may  be  found 
among  the  adherents  of  every  denomination 
whose  [church  connection  represents  no  special 
psychological  adaptation,  but  is  rather  the  re¬ 
sult  of  family  inheritance,  traditional  loyalty, 
local  opportunity  or  some  other  minor  cause. 
But  the  persistence  of  denominational  types 
from  generation  to  generation  bears  witness  to 
causes  that  lie  far  beneath  the  levels  of  contro¬ 
versy  or  convenience.  The  persistence  of  de¬ 
nominational  types  in  the  polity  of  the  Church 
reflects  and  confirms  the  persistence  of  temper¬ 
amental  and  functional  types  in  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  successive  individuals.  One  recalls 
the  distinction  powerfully  drawn  by  St.  Paul 
between  an  outward  aud  conventional  Judaism 
and  an  inward  and  spiritual  conformity  to  the 
faith  of  Israel:  “He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision  which 
is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which 
is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter.  ’  ’ 
Analogous  to  this  distinction  is  that  which 
may  be  drawn  between  a  conventional  and 
casual  denominationalism  and  a  psychological 
and  necessary  denominationalism. 

There  are  adherents  of  one  polity  or  another 
polity  whose  ecclesiastical  relations  are  avow¬ 
edly  matters  of  inheritauce  or  matters  of  con¬ 
venience  rather  than  matters  of  conscience. 
There  are  those  who  pass  lightly  from  one 
polity  to  another,  affirming,  with  a  sincerity 
not  to  be  impugned,  that  such  changes  are 
unimportant  and  involve  no  vital  conviction. 
On  the  other  band  History  (especially  Post- 
Reformation  History)  will  support  the  state¬ 
ment  that  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  the  leadership  of  great 
constructive  movements  has  been  allotted,  as 
by  a  law  of  divine  selection,  to  men  whose 
ecclesiastical  connection  was  determined  not 
by  inheritance,  not  by  convenience,  but  by 
psychological  and  spiritual  necessity.  These 
men  were  what  they  were,  whether  conform¬ 
ists  or  non  conformists,  not  outwardly  and  in 
the  letter,  but  inwardly  and  in  the  spirit,  by 
reason  of  a  natural  and  involuntary  adaptation 
which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  other¬ 
wise  except  by  the  suppression  of  God-given 
individuality.  From  time  to  time  this  resist¬ 


less  force  of  psychological  adaptation  has  been 
seen  to  operate  along  the  lines  of  episcopacy 
and  prelacy,  as  when  Archibald  Campbell  Tait 
is  borne  onward  from  the  Presbyterian  house¬ 
hold  of  bis  Edinburgh  boyhood  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Canterbury;  or  as  when  John 
Henry  Newman  beginning  his  lifework  as  the 
Protestant  curate  of  St.  Clement’s,  Oxford, 
ends  it  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Roman 
Cardinals.  But  if  one  would  see  the  most 
striking  examples  of  that  law  of  psychological 
necessity  which  makes  denominationalism  a 
deep  and  vital  function  of  human  experience 
rather  than  the  mere  unhappy  fruit  of  contro¬ 
versy,  one  should  look  for  them  in  the  splendid 
annals  of  dissent  aud  non-conformity. 

The  history  of  non-conformity  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  from  two  points  of  view.  It  may  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  sum  of  occasional  pro¬ 
tests  against  what  was  regarded  by  the  protes- 
tants  as  ecclesiastical  tyranny  or  corruption. 
From  this  point  of  view  dissent  has  been 
condemned  as  schism,  an  interruption  of  his¬ 
toric  continuity,  a  rebellious  inroad  upon  the 
completeness  and  sphericity  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  there  is  a  totally  different  point 
of  view  from  which  the  history  of  open  dissent 
and  non-conformity  may  be  regarded  and  inter¬ 
preted.  It  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  the 
irrepressible  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  a 
certain  mental  and  spiritual  type.  To  deny 
the  existence  of  this  type  is  impossible.  To 
presuppose  its  perpetual  non -expression  would 
be  folly.  In  the  nature  of  things  that  which 
is  must  reveal  itself:  “There  is  nothing  cov¬ 
ered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  neither  hid 
that  shall  not  be  known.’’  The  living  fire 
sooner  or  later  shows  itself  in  heat  or  light. 
The  living  conviction  in  the  heart  of  man, 
whatever  it  may  be,  sooner  or  later  finds  voice 
and  utterance.  “If  these  should  hold  their 
peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out.  ’  ’ 

There  may  be  the  rising  up  of  providential 
leaders  as  when  James  Haldane  hands  over 
his  paternal  estate  to  Sir  Robert  Abercromby. 
Or  there  may  be  the  acute  crises  of  controversy, 
as  when,  on  that  immortal  day  in  1843,  David 
Welsh  arises  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church  to  read 
the  solemn  protest ;  and  then,  bowing  to  the 
Marquess  of  Bute,  as  bidding  farewell  to  a 
State  that  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals 
of  earnest  men,  withdraws  to  the  hall  at 
Tanfield,  with  Chalmers,  Gordon,  McFarlan, 
Macdonald  and  four  hundred  others  in  his  train. 
These  uprisen  leaders,  these  providential  crises 
liberate,  but  do  not  generate,  the  forces  of 
dissent.  Those  forces  are  pre- existent  in  the 
souls  of  like-minded  men ;  awaiting  the  hour 
of  their  deliverance  into  the  free  air  of  speech 
and  action.  From  this  point  of  view  nothing 
appears  more  unlikely  than  the  accomplishment 
of  a  placid  uniformity  within  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  So  long  as  men  are  men,  they 
must  differentiate  under  persistent  types. 
Uniformity  of  doctrine,  uniformity  of  order, 
uniformity  of  ritual  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  Society,  could  it  be  brought  about  by 
the  edict  of  some  central  authority,  would  be 
but  a  superficial  concealment  of  persistent 
variations.  Far  more  wholesome  is  open  non¬ 
conformity  than  secret  or  disguised  dissent. 
Better  the  parting  of  the  ways  than  the  shack- 
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ling  together  of  incongmoas  religions  iadivid- 
nalities.  The  world  is  wide,  and  the  one  great 
arch  of  God’s  sky  is  broad.  The  sonl,  like  the 
body,  finds  more  joy  and  strength  in  service, 
on  the  free  hills  where  the  foot  is  nntram- 
meled,  than  in  the  prison  lock-step  of  com- 
pnlsory  conformity.  All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh;  one  star  differeth  from  another  star; 
one  sonl  seeth,  feeleth,  speaketh  not  as  another 
sonl ;  yet  is  there  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap¬ 
tism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all,  and  throngh  all,  and  in  ns  all.  So  long 
as  those  types  persist  in  the  hnman  family 
from  which  have  come  the  modified  dissent  of 
Presbyterianism  and  the  virile  strength  of 
Independency,  the  one  thing  most  to  be  desired 
for  the  health,  happiness  and  efficiency  of  the 
Ghnrch  which  Christ  hath  pnrchased  with  his 
own  blood  is  not  organized  nniformity,  bnt 
spiritnal  comprehension;  not  identity  of  opin¬ 
ion  or  identity  of  practice,  bnt  the  gathering 
together  in  Christ  of  men  that  represent  tem¬ 
peramental  and  fnnctional  variations.  Speak¬ 
ing  as  a  Presbyterian,  and  as  one  who  is  a 
Presbyterian  not  alone  by  the  sacred  bonds  of 
ancestry  and  affection,  bnt  also,  as  it  wonld 
appear,  by  psychological  necessity,  I  wonld 
give  ntterance  to  two  convictions : 

On  the  one  hand :  Spiritnal  comprehension  of 
one  another,  by  those  who  represent,  within 
Presbyterian  lines,  temperamental  and  fnnc¬ 
tional  variations  in  matters  of  theological  and 
critical  opinion,  is  the  one  thing,  next  to  the 
ontponring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  most  to  be 
desired  in  this  Chnrch  at  the  present  time, 
more  especially  in  America.  The  fntnre  peace, 
growth  and  efficiency  of  this  honored  Chnrch 
depend,  nnder  God,  very  largely  on  the  frank 
mntnal  recognition  of  rights  of  conservatism 
and  rights  of  dissent,  in  matters  of  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand:  Nowhere  within  thebonnds  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Christ  does  the  principle  of 
spiritnal  comprehension  find  more  satisfactory 
illnstration  than  in  the  Congregational  Chnrch. 
Whatever  else  may  pertain  to  the  mission  of 
Congregationalism  in  Christendom,  its  ednca- 
tional  valne  as  an  object  lesson  in  spiritnal 
comprehension  cannot  be  over-  estimated.  Here 
is  allowance  for  temperamental  variation.  Here 
is  a  balanced  liberty  of  opinion  and  method. 
Here  is  centralization  aronnd  Christ  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Here  are  simplicity,  frank¬ 
ness  and  the  trnst  of  man  in  man. 

If  one  who  believes  in  the  mission  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  might  offer  one  word  of  connsel  to 
men  of  the  seed  of  Edwards  and  Doddridge, 
it  would  be  this :  Protect  and  preserve  your 
Independency.  Let  no  man  take  your  crown. 
For  Christian  independency  within  the  lines  of 
personal  consecration  and  holy  love  is  the  root 
of  enduring  brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  report  of  Baron  Cromer,  the  British 
Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  is  looked 
upon  as  being  a  wonderful  story  of  progress 
and  the  triumph  of  administrative  foresight 
and  military  vigor.  He  advocates  extending 
the  railroad  from  Khartoum  through  Abn- 
araz  to  Gedarif  and  Kassala  to  Suakim,  and, 
thus  tap  the  territory  about  the  Upper  Nile 
which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  called  “the  granary 
of  the  Soudan”  Gedarif  is  the  centre  of  the 
grain-producing  region.  Lord  Cromer  says 
that  hitherto  grain  at  Khartoum  has  at  times 
been  sold  at  famine  prices,  while  at  Gedarif 
it  can  be  had  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  un¬ 
salable.  The  railroad  will  change  all  this.  A 
significant  change  in  the  feeling  of  the  nation 
is  that  “school  statistics  show  that  French  is 
dying  out  as  the  language  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  English  has  already  largely  taken  its 

place.  ’  ’  _ 

For  Nervous  Headache 
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UNIVERSITIES. 

Yale. — The  Volunteer  Student  Choir  which 
has  for  many  years  been  a  feature  of  the  daily 
and  Sabbath  chapel  services  in  Battell  Chapel, 
will  hereafter  wear  gowns.  The  change  took 
effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic 
year  on  the  28th  inst.  The  agitation  for  gown¬ 
ing  the  choir  members  began  in  the  Tale  News 
last  spring,  Prof.  Horatio  W.  Parker  of  the 
Department  of  Music  suggesting  it.  A  New 
York  evening  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  our  Presbyterian  choir  masters 
wear  gowns. 

Lake  Forest  University  joins  in  the  happy 
refrain  of  prosperity  that  comes  from  colleges 
and  universities  all  over  the  land.  The  uni¬ 
versity  comprises  five  distinct  institutions, 
viz:  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Ferry  Hall  Sem¬ 
inary,  Lake  Forest  College,  Chicago  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  and  Chicago  College  of  Law. 
The  first  three  are  governed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  university,  while  each  of  the 
professional  schools  has  its  own  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  which  the  President  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  an  e.r  ojjicio  member.  The  College 
Department  reports  the  number  of  students  in 
the  last  graduating  class  as  twenty -six,  in  the 
freshman  class  about  forty- five,  and  fifteen  new 
students  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

Lois  Durand  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  for 
women,  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  in  nse. 
The  Lily  Reid  Holt  Chapel  and  Arthur  Reid 
Library  are  in  process  of  construction. 

Lehioh  University.— President  Drown  has 
gained  two  eminent  scholars  and  teachers  for 
this  institution.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Blake  comes 
to  the  chair  of  Latin,  made  vacant  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Edmund  Morris  Hyde,  who  has 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  Ursinus  College; 
and  Prof.  Charles  J.  Goodwin  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Greek,  from  which  Prof.  William  A. 
Robinson  resigned  to  go  to  Lawrenceville. 

Professor  Blake  was  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  winning  the  classical  fellowship 
in  1887,  and  is  widely  known  among  the  classi¬ 
cal  scholars  of  the  country  as  an  author  and 
teacher.  He  brings  strength  to  the  classical 
course  of  the  university  by  reason  of  his  mature 
and  thorough  scholarship  and  his  ripe  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher. 

Professor  Goodwin  was  graduated  with 
honors  in  the  classics  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  was  awarded  a  graduate  scholarship  in 
Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1890.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  pursued  his  classical  studies  in 
Berlin.  Dr.  Goodwin  is  not  only  a  profound 
student  in  ancient  languages,  but  is  also  a  man 
of  wide  culture  in  modern  languages  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  teacher 
of  exceptional  ability  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  students  in  ancient  literature  and  thought. 

Syracuse  University.— Unlike  most  colleges 
and  universities,  the  chancellorship  here  is  held 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  after  which  the  in¬ 
cumbent  may  be  re-elected,  this  having  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Chancellor  Day. 

The  Syracuse  Post-Standard  remarks  editori¬ 
ally:  “A  service  of  importance  to  Syracuse 
University  and  to  the  city  of  Syracuse  was 
rendered  by  the  university  trustees  in  re-elect¬ 
ing  Chancellor  Day  for  a  new  term  of  five 
years,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

“His  aggressive,  progressive  and  snccessful 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  university 
during  his  incumbency  thus  far  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  placed 
him  in  office,  and  his  unanimous  re-election. 
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now  that  his  worth  has  been  proved  in  work 
actually  accomplished,  is  alike  creditable  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  highly  complimentary  to 
Chancellor  Day.  ’  ’ 

The  number  of  students  in  the  university 
’98  9  was  1, 130,  and  the  graduating  class  in  the 
College  of  Arts  alone  was  104. 

There  have  been  additions  to  the  faculty  of 
this  college,  among  them  as  assistant  in  Chem¬ 
istry,  Harry  Monmouth  Smith,  who  comes  from 
Hamden-Sidney  College,  Virginia;  John  A. 
Bole,  assistant  instructor  in  German;  John 
Gaylord  Conlter,  assistant  instructor  in  Botany, 
and  S.  M.  Taylor,  who  has  been  instructor  in 
Indiana  State  University,  to  be  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics.  Herbert  M.  Burchard  will 
assist  Professor  Emens  in  the  Greek  Depart¬ 
ment;  G.  A.  Wilson  is  to  be  assistant  in 
Philosophy,  and  Arthur  S.  Patterson  in  French. 

Instructor  J.  A.  R.  Scott  was  made  full  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physical  training  and  director  of  the 
gymnasium. 

Lyman  C.  Smith  Esq.,  of  Syracuse  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Athletic  Department  a  very  fine 
rowing  shell  and  two  cedar  practice  boats,  so 
making  possible  to  the  university  aquatic 
sports. 

Clarence  W.  Seamans  has  also  furnished  the 
gymnasium  with  a  full  set  of  rowing  machines 
for  indoor  practice. 

Princeton. — The  university  opened  with  a 
serivce  in  the  Marquand  Chapel.  The  students 
having  entered  in  order  of  classes,  were  wel¬ 
comed  in  a  short  address  by  President  Patton 
and  Dr.  Winans,  the  new  Dean,  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  he  referred  briefly  to  his  proposed 
course  in  their  new  relation.  The  incoming 
class  is  large  and  their  reception  at  Prospect, 
the  residence  of  the  President,  on  the  evening 
of  September  20,  was  a  delightful  occasion. 

COLLEGES. 

Trinity  College. — The  last  graduating  class 
numbered  thirty-three,  which  is  the  largest 
number  ever  graduated  at  one  time.  The 
incoming  class  is  expected  to  number  fifty,  or 
more.  The  plans  for  the  new  bnilding  for 
Natural  History  are  completed  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  walls  will  be  up  and  the  roof  on  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  flies.  Professor  Simonds  will 
take  the  Department  of  Latin  in  place  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hart,  who  resigned  at  commencement, 
and  Dr.  Walrath  comes  as  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  in 
place  of  Mr.  Phair  who  has  gone  to  the  Con- 
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gressional  Library  at  Waabington.  It  is  ex- 
I>eoted  that  Mr.  Carlton  will  be  appointed 
Librarian,  as  he  is  well  fitted  for  the  position, 
having  been  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  Watkin* 
son  Library  for  many  years.  A  complete  conrse 
in  Electrical  Engineering  will  be  offered  to 
stndents  the  coming  year.  The  additional  in- 
stmctors  in  the  Department  of  Physics  called 
for  by  this  new  conrse  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nonnoed,  althongh  they  have  been  selected. 
The  lecturers  for  the  popular  course  offered 
annually  by  the  college  are  not  usually  engaged 
until  October  or  November.  It  can  only  be  said 
that  Charles  Dudley  Warner  always  opens  the 
course. 

Trinity  is  forbidden  by’its  charter  to  make 
any  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  religious 
tenets,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  strong  religions  life  in  the  college 
community.  The  students  have  maintained 
continuously  a  Missionary  Society  since  1834, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  graduates  have 
been  distinguished  divines.  The  social  life  is 
especially  warm,  owing  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the 
smadlness  of  the  student  body  and  the  dormi¬ 
tory  life.  The  relations  between  the  officers 
and  stndents  is  unusually  friendly  and  intimate. 

On  the  whole,  the  college  works  on  lines 
approved  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  The 
old  curriculum  is  generally  maintained  for  the 
old  degrees,  and  the  stndents  are  required  to 
cover  enough  of  the  old  ground  to  be  entitled 
to  them.  An  increasing  number  of  elective 
studies  is  opened  to  the  upper  classmen  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional,  or 
graduate  work. 

Amherst  College. —Prof.  George  Harris  of 
Andover  is  to  be  inaugurated  President  of 
Amherst  College  in  early  October.  The  cere¬ 
mony  will  be  simple ;  a  greeting  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Sanford  of  the  Committee  of  Nomination, 
and  a  response  by  the  new  President. 

Hamilton  College. — Three-score  new  men 
marched  up  the  hill  the  first  morning  of  the 
opening  term.  Vieing  in  interest  even  with 
the  class  rush  is  the  competitive  entrance 
examination,  on  the  results  of  which  ten  prize 
scliularships  are  awarded.  Of  these  ten,  the 
two  foremost  receive  respectively  the  Baldwin 
Entrance  Prize  of  $100,  and  the  Brockway 
Prize  of  $30.  They  were  awarded  this  year, 
the  Baldwin  to  H.  S.  Keith,  and  the  Brockway 
to  Albert  P.  Mills. 

Two  beautiful  buildings  are  being  erected  on 
the  campus.  The  new  Hall  of  Philosophy 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  a  year  hence,  and 
a  new  Chapter  House  for  the  Sigma  Phi  will 
be  completed  about  the  same  time.  In  re¬ 
modeling  and  transforming  the  chapel,  the 
old  windows  were  retained  and  are  now  being 
filled  with  stained  glass,  classes  and  individuals 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  chapel  by 
placing  memorial  windows. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Proctor  of  Utica  will 
give  one  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
McKinney  of  Binghampton,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  McKinney  prizes  in  declama¬ 
tion.  A  special  memorial  service  for  Dr. 
Hopkins  is  set  for  the  afternoon  of  October 
10,  in  the  College  Chapel.  The  address  will 
be  made  by  Dr.  Territt. 

The  fellows  are  greatly  interested  in  their 
football  program,  which  includes  games  with 
University  of  New  York,  with  Cornell,  and 
the  Carlisle  Indians. 

Tabor  College  opened  its  thirty  fourth  year, 
September  13,  with  an  address  by  President 
Hughes  before  a  large  audience,  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents  and  citizens.  The  college  has  begun  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  to  be  used  as  a  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  and  a  chapel,  as  it  has  out¬ 
grown  its  present  building.  It  is  expected  that 
the  corner-stone  will  be  laid  early  this  fall. 
Mr.  Haven  Metcalf,  from  the  faculty  of  Brown 
University,  has  accepted  the  chair  af  Biology, 


adding  much  strength  to  the  course  in  science, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Worthington  Smith  has  accepted 
the  chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Williams  College.— The  chapel  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  improved,  and  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building 
will  be  out  of  the  hands  of  workmen  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  President  Franklin  Carter  has  returned 
from  Europe,  and  also  Professors  Morton, 
Lefavour,  and  Rice. 

Old  Dartmoi'th  is  entering  upon  a  prosperous 
year.  The  entering  classes  were  never  so  large 
in  the  history  of  this  venerable  college,  that  of 
’99  numbering  196,  about  fifteen  more  than  last 
year.  Accommodations,  new  and  old,  are  full. 
President  Tucker  has  returned  from  abroad 
refreshed ;  also  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock  after  a 
year  in  Hawaii  and  Australia,  and  Professors 
Lord,  Gerould  and  Hardy  after  longer  or 
shorter  terms  abroad. 

Beloit. — Miss  Palmer,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  physical  work  among 
the  young  women,  as  instructor  at  the  Emer¬ 
son  Hall  gymnasium,  physical  culture  being 
compulsory  for  the  young  women  this  year. 

A  CORRECTION  FROM  BA1.T1M0RE. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  our  last  letter  from 
this  city  will  not  be  recognized  by  the  brother 
under  whose  name  it  appeared,  for  he  never 
saw  it  until  he  read  it  in  your  paper. 

Then  it  was  so  long  after  it  was  written  that 
it  found  a  place  in  your  columns,  that  your 
correspondent  had  almost  forgotten  it. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  serious  charges 
against  writers  have  occurred  in  this  way. 

Your  correspondent,  who  is  pleading  for 
funds  to  build  the  St.  James  Church  of  your 
city  for  the  colored  people,  ought  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  in  seeing  the  money  coming  into  their 
treasury.  He  tells  us  that  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  is  rapidly  increasing  in  New  York.  The 
colored  people  are  on  the  march  and  their  route 
is  Northward.  They  have  increased  about  five 
thousand  in  Baltimore  in  the  last  year,  and 
now  they  number  here  about  one  hundred 
thousand. 


Judge  Speer,  at  a  commencement  at  one  of 
the  universities  in  the  South,  declared  that 
“the  crimes  committed  by  the  colored  people 
are  foreign  to  them.’’  Said  another  judge  in 
another  part  of  the  South,  ‘  ‘  Who  heard  forty 
years  ago  of  such  crimes  being  committed  by 
the  colored  people?’’ 

Said  a  lady  who  had  traveled  in  Southern 
Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies:  “The  negro  is 
kind  and  docile  in  his  native  country.  If  the 
white  man  should  stop  at  his  home  over  night, 
there  is  a  watcher  at  the  door  all  night  long  to 
see  that  no  harm  comes  to  their  guest.  If  you 
make  a  call  at  their  house,  you  must  receive 
something  from  them  as  a  token  of  their  good 
I  will,  a  flower,  an  egg,  a  little  chicken,  or 
something  else  that  may  be  at  hand.  ’  ’  In 
Jamaica  they  are  educated,  and  for  the  most 
part  religions,  and  they  are  heavily  fined  if 
they  are  so  rude  as  to  call  one  another  niggers. 

Until  quite  recently  they  have  been  quite 
respectful  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  could  be  trusted  anywhere.  To-day  the 
older  of  them  are  free  from  the  crimes  which 
have  disgraced  their  younger  people.  At  the 
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barial  of  the  dead  master,  large  numbers  of  his 
old  servants  are  found.  It  is  touching  to  see 
how  tender  are  the  ties  that  bind  the  aged, 
especially  in  the  South,  white  and  black, 
together. 

But  when  we  come  to  those  bom  since  the 
war,  we  see  a  great  difference.  Affection  seems 
to  have  given  place  to  hatred.  The  antagonism 
is  becoming  so  great  that  the  results  are  such 
as  we  tremble  to  think  of. 

How  this  wide  separation  could  have  occurred 
we  cannot  tell.  Nor  need  we  try  to  seek  the 
causes  at  this  time.  But  how  this  great  gulf 
oan  be  closed,  or  at  least  bridged,  we  can 
consider,  and  ought  to  know,  for  our  well 
being  as  a  people  depends  upon  it. 

It  is  the  young  who  are  causing  our  anxiety. 
With  them  we  must  work.  The  children  and 
youth  must  have  more  attention  given  to  them. 
The  houses  where  they  live  must  be  something 
more  than  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  They 
ought  to  be  homes.  Crowded  as  many  of  them 
are,  we  cannot  expect  improvement. 

There  ought  to  be  more  institutions  like  the 
Industrial  Home  at  Melvale.  There  ought  to 
be  for  the  colored  children  what  the  white  chil¬ 
dren  have  in  the  Henry  Watson  Children’s  Aid 
Society.  Here  is  a  form  of  benevolence  that 
might  do  great  good. 

Then  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  their 
own  people  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  give 
more  time  to  their  instruction  in  the  family, 
in  Sabbath -schools  and  churches.  The  white 
people  must  give  time  and  money  as  they  can 
to  this  great  work.  In  some  such  ways  we 
must  be  helpful  to  these  who  need  help. 

Robert  H.  Williasls. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  missionary  litera¬ 
ture  might  be  written  about  those  very  small 
workers — who  shall  say  they  are  not  as  surely 
“sent  ones’’  as  their  parents? — the  little  ones 
bom  in  missionary  homes.  Some  of  them  come, 
alas  how  many,  to  stay  only  a  little  while, 
days  or  years,  but  they  leave  an  enduring  fra¬ 
grance  behind  them,  and  the  light  still  streams 
out  from  the  gates  of  heaven  that  they  leave 
ajar  when  they  go  back.  Others  come  to  stay 
longer,  and  growing  up,  show  to  natives  and 
unbelievers  those  natural  graces  of  the  spirit 
that  made  the  Master  say,  “Except  ye  become 
as  little  children  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  ’  ’ 

Some  do  actual  missionary  work,  explaining 
in  childish  language  the  meaning  of  text  and 
verse  to  some  waiting  guest  or  native  helper 
in  the  home.  A  youthful  contributor  to  our 
magazine.  Over  Sea  and  Land,  is  little 
Frances  Rodgers,  five  years  old,  on  her  way  to 
Manila.  While  waiting  at  Canton  she  wrote  a 


letter  to  “Aunt  Ruth,’’  which  many  other 
aunties  and  cousins  were  glad  to  share. 

Mrs.  Lippert  of  Elat,  Africa,  writes  amus¬ 
ingly  of  her  baby  girl,  and  the  curiosity  this 
child  of  the  first  white  woman  of  the  station 
has  aroused.  “The  natives  regard  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity.  Not  a  day  passes  but 
that  a  number  come  and  ask  to  see  the  baby. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  after  her  birth,  almost 
every  day  some  one  would  ask  the  doctor  to 
throw  water  on  the  baby,  so  they  could  hear 
her  cry  I  They  seemed  to  think  that  very  good 
music.  Many  have  proposed  to  marry  her,  and 
have  promised  to  begin  paying  for  her  imme¬ 
diately.  Some  propose  to  pay  for  her  with 
ivories,  others  with  goats,  hats,  cloths,  dogs, 
anything  in  fact  that  they  regard  as  goods.  A 
powerful  chief  (that  is,  powerful  for  this  part 
of  the  country),  who  took  dinner  with  us  last 
week,  asked  for  her  in  marriage.  He  was 
told  to  bring  two  elephants.  As  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  he  saw  the  point  and  said  no  more.  ’  ’ 

No  doubt  that  answer  gave  the  great  chief 
new  ideas  of  the  value  of  females,  at  least  some 
of  them,  just  as  it  did  in  Persia,  when  some 
missionaries  took  the  trouble  to  cable  home  the 
news  of  a  daughter’s  birth  and  gave  a  feast  in 
her  honor,  “just  as  if  she  was  a  son.  ’’ 

From  another  mother  comes  this  little  picture 
of  a  baby  missionary.  “Baby  comes  toddling 
in,  holding  out  her  hands  to  any  guests  we  have, 
and  captures  all  hearts.  Mrs.  S.  called  this 
week,  and  hugged  and  laughed  over  her.  We 
had  our  blind  neighbor  girl,  M —  to  spend 
the  day  to-day.  She  loves  to  come  and  says 
her  one  joy  is  coming  here.  She  feels  baby’s 
curls  as  she  runs  by,  and  enjoys  hearing  her 
prattle.  She  loves  to  learn  our  hymns  and  finds 
comfort  in  the  hope  of  heaven.  ’’ 

Before  our  memories  of  hot  weather  have 
become  vague  we  must  read  this  from  Dr. 
Whiting’s  last  letter  from  Seoul,  Korea:  “My 
sewing  woman  came  to  me  the  other  morning 
and  said,  ‘I’ve  eaten  hot  air,  and  I’m  in  pain. 
Can’t  I  take  this  sewing  home,  then  I’ll  take 
my  clothes  off,  and  sew  that  way,  and  in  a  few 
days  I’ll  get  well.  ’  I  let  her  take  the  sewing 
home,  for  we  have  all  been  eating  hot  air,  and 
I  could  sympathize  with  her. 

‘  ‘  About  a  month  ago  I  returned  from  a  very 
delightful  visit  among  the  churches  of  Dr. 
Underwood’s  circuit.  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  with  me  and  seen  their  glad  welcome  and 
eagerness  to  hear  more  of  the  Truth,  and  their 
longing  for  a  better  life.  The  Spirit  is  surely 
working  here,  and  I  am  so  glad  to  even  see  the 
work,  and  so  happy  and  thankful  to  be  allowed 
a  share  in  it.  ’’ 

Dr.  Dennis  in  his  valuable  work  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  and  Social  Progress  makes  us 
realize  again  how  valuable  and  truly  wonder¬ 
ful  is  the  work  of  our  doctors  there,  when  by 
wise  treatment  they  have  been  able  to  “cast 
out  evil  spirits,  ’  ’  and  troubled  victims  of 
nervous  disorders  have  been  restored  to  their 
right  minds. 

To  those  who  believe  in  one  Spirit,  pervad¬ 
ing,  ordering,  and  governing  all  things,  there 
is  unity  in  all  phenomena,  and  the  universe  is 
all  order  and  beauty ;  to  the  mind  which  has 
not  reached  this  height  of  simplicity,  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  brought  about  by 
spirits  warring,  innumerable  and  discordant. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Doolittle  of  Hang  Chow, 
China,  written  in  the  summer  tells  of  less 
mysterious  but  probably  not  less  trying  foes 
encountered  in  China.  “I  have  just  come 
home  from  a  long  country  trip.  Think  of 
living  months  in  Chinese  homes,  where  pigs, 
chickens,  diseased  dogs  and  forlorn  cats  are 
one  with  the  children.  The  rats  were  so 
numerous  and  so  lively  at  night  that  I  was 
kept  awake,  or  awakened  by  the  motion  of 
my  hands  to  prevent  their  building  nests  in 
my  hair.  I  came  to  an  extreme  one  night  and 
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told  my  Bible  woman  that  we  must  pray  that 
these  rats  be  removed,  for  no  sleep,  no  work. 
The  body  would  soon  give  out.  They  were 
incredulous  as  to  God’s  hearing  such  a  prayer. 
But  I  prayed  and  that  night  slept  like  a  child. 
God  heard  my  prayer  for  there  was  not  a  rat 
all  the  night.  How  they  laughed.  They  said 
the  rats  scampered  all  through  the  night.  I 
did  not  hear  them.  I  slept  for  three  weeks 
after.  I  had  no  disturbance.  Did  God  hear 
my  prayer?  They  said  not.  1  said,  yes,  he  re¬ 
moved  my  trouble,  sleepless  nights,  and  that 
was  enough  for  me.  God  does  not  always 
remove  the  thing  we  desire,  out  of  our  way, 
but  he  aids  us  to  endure,  or  removes  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

“We  have  entered  the  hot  season,  the  season 
when  we  do  not  expect  to  have  a  dry  skin  for 
three  months.  Yet  I  am  blessed  with  wonder¬ 
ful  sleep.  ’  ’ 

Since  then  Mrs.  Doolittle  has  had  the  joy 
of  welcoming  her  daughter.  Dr.  Leila  Doolittle, 
to  the  work  in  China.  They  have  spent  Sep¬ 
tember  together  in  a  happy  vacation  in  Japan, 
but  their  work  in  China  will  be  in  separate 
stations.  3.  R.  D. 


“I  met  in  India  an  intelligent  Sikh  from  the 
Punjab, ’’ said  Sir  Monier  Williams,  when 
I  asked  him  about  his  religion,  he  replied: 
“I  believe  in  one  God,  and  I  repeat  my  prayers, 
called  Japji,  every  morning  and  evening. 
These  prayers  occupy  six  pages  of  print,  but  I 
can  get  through  them  in  little  more  than  ten 
minutes.  ’’  He  seemed  to  pride  himself  on  this 
rapid  recitation  as  a  work  of  increased  merit. 
I  said :  ‘  ‘  What  else  does  your  religion  require 
of  you ?’ ’  He  replied :  “I  have  made  one  pil¬ 
grimage  to  a  holy  well  near  Amritsar.  Eighty- 
five  steps  lead  down  to  it.  I  descended  and 
bathed  in  the  sacred  pool.  Then  I  ascended  one 
step  and  repeated  my  Japji  in  about  ten 
minutes.  Then  I  descended  again  to  the  pool 
and  bathed  again,  and  ascended  to  the  second 
step,  and  repeated  my  Japji  a  second  time. 
Then  I  descended  a  third  time  and  bathed,  and 
ascended  to  the  third  step  and  repeated  my 
Japji  a  third  time ;  and  so  on  for  the  whole 
eighty-five  steps,  eighty-five  bathings,  and 
eighty-five  repetitions  of  the  same  prayers.  It 
took  me  exactly  fourteen  hours,  from  5  P.M. 
one  evening  to  7  A.M.  next  morning.’’  I 
asked :  *  ‘  What  good  did  yon  expect  to  get  by 
going  through  this  task  ?’  ’  He  replied :  “  I  hope 
I  have  laid  up  a  great  store  of  merit,  which 
will  last  me  a  long  time.  ’’  This  is  the  genuine 
Hindu  idea. 
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Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6(»  new  schools  started  in  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup- 
porta  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Prraldent. 
TBBOPHiLUB  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

IS5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnoee  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  ’They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  reepectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Dining  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jebuj^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  wm.  F.  Barnard,  Snpt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  iarm  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Mristy. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $300  to  $500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treaa,  ISO  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  Yoik, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailort'  Magazine,  the  SeaTmin't  Friend, 
and  the  Lve  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3B8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Sootrino  syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  end  take  no  other  kind. 


Svnod  ofWlscoiisiii  will  convene  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  October 
10th,  at  3  P.M. 

Mr.  John  A.  Watson,  of  Ashland,  is  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Entertainment.  Excellent  speakers  for  both 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

C.  L.  Richards,  Stated  Clerk. 


Svnod  of  South  Dakota  will  hold  its  meeting  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  S.  Dak  ,  on  Thursday,  October  12.  1899,  at  8  P.M. 

The  Women’s  Synodical  Missionary  Society  meets  at 
the  same  place  October  13.  1899,  at  9  A.M. 

Harlan  Page  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Svnod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Bine  Earth  City 
Minn.,  Thursday,  October  12th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Maurice  D.  Edwards,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Portland  willhold  its  fall  meeting  with 
Calvary  Church,  Portland,  on  Monday,  October  9th.  at 
7.30  P.M.  Rev.  H.  Marcotte,  retiring  Moderator,  will 
preach  the  opening  sermon.  Permanent  Committees 
will  report  in  writing.  Unpaid  apportionments  should 
be  handed  to  the  treasurer,  at  or  before  this  meeting. 

W.  8.  Holt.  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 


Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Hitch¬ 
cock,  S.  Dak'.,  October  10,  1899,  at  7  30  P.M. 

G.  A.  White,  Stated  Clerk. 
Synod  of  Indiana  will  meet  in  the  Second  Presbyter¬ 
ian*  Church.Lafayette,  Ind..  Monday,  OctolierOth,  at  7.30 
P.M.  Charles  Little.  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  New  Mexico  meets  at  Albuquerque  Friday, 
October  6, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M.  It  will  be  opened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  T.  C.  Beattie,  or  by  a  minister 
of  his  choice.  I.  T.  Whittemore,  Stated  Clerk. 


Svnoil  of  Ohio  will  meet  in  First  Church,  Springfield, 
on  October  lOth.  at  7.30  P.M.  All  delegates  to  8ynod;and 
other  meetings  in  Springfield  pay  full  fare  going,  get 
certificate  from  ticket  agent,  one-third  fare  return. 

Edward  T.  Swiooett,  Permanent  Clerk. 


Synml  of  Illinois  and  Associated  Women’sMissionary 
Societies  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Joliet,  111.,  beginning  on  Tuesday, 
October  17, 1899,  at  7.30  P.M. 

D  S.  Johnson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Synod  of  Missouri  will  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1899,  at 
7.30  P  M.  John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  New  Y'ork  will  meet  in  the  Second  Church, 
Troy,  Tuesday,  October  17th.  at  7.30  P.  M.,  and  will  be 
opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev.  A.  Cam¬ 
eron  MacKenzie  D.D..  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bingtiamton. 
Delegates  will  be  enrolled  at  the  church  from  4.30  to  6 
P.  M.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  Milford  Jacks.  Pert.  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  the  fall  stated 
meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Stamford, 
Conn.,  beginning  Monday,  (Jctober  9,  1899,  at  8  P.  M. 
Ministers  and  elder-delegates  who  e^ect  to  be  present 
are  requested  to  notify  the  Rev.  R.  P.  H.  Vail  D.D.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  not  later  than  October  4th.  Trains  leave 
Grand  Central  Station,  N.  V.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  at  5.0“ 
and  6  P.  M.  W.  J.  Gumming,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sequoyah  will  meet  in  Muskogee,  Ind. 
Ter.,  October  34th,  at  7.^  P.M. 

C.  C.  McGinley,  Stated  Clerk. 


^  EVERYTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

^MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

TaMeta,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers. 

aK'sK"  Tie  Coi  Sons  &  Bnclley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SyiuHl  of  New  Jersey  will  meet  in  the  first  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Asbury  Park,  on  Tuesday,  October  17th  at  8 
P.  M.  WALTER  A.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Kansas  will  meet  in  Concordia,  Thursday, 
Oct.  12th,  at  7.30  P.  M.  John  C.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  at  Manalapan, 
N.  J.,  Tuesday,  September  26tb.  at  10.30  A.  M. 

B.  S.  Everett.  Stated  Clerk. 

Dayton  Presbytery  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at  tba 
First  Church,  Springfield,  Ohio, on  Monday,  October  9th, 
at  10.30  A.  M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Michigan  will  meet  in  the  Warren  Avenna 
Church,  Saginaw,  E.  S.,  Tuesday.  October  10,  1899.  at 
7.30  P.  M.  W.  D.  Sextan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Clay  Center,  Kan., 
on  Tuesday,  October  10th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Wm.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  hold  a  stated 
meeting  on  Monday,  Uctol^r  9,  1899,  at  7.80  P.  M.,  in  the 
Ballston,  Virginia,  Church.  Let  this  notice  be  announced 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding 
the  meeting.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 

SyntMl  of  New  York.  Delegates  intending  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  are  urgently  requested  to  notify  the  undersigned  not 
later,  if  possible  earlier,  than  October  10th.  Persona 
paying  full  fare,  and  obtaining  the  necessary  Trank 
Line  certificate  from  the  ticket  agents,  will  be  returned 
at  one-third  the  regular  rates. 

Hector  Hall,  Trot",  N,  Y. 


A  meeting  to  protest  agaimt  the  seating  of  Brigham 
H.  Roberts,  the  Mormon  Representalive-elect  to  the 
next  Congress,  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  29  East  29th  Street,  New  York,  on 
Friday,  October  8,  at  half-past  three.  Mrs.  Darwin  R. 
James,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Smith 
Bennett  will  deliver  addresses.  The  meeting  is  for 
women,  and  all  are  earnestly  invited  to  be  present. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  held  Sepiemtier  27  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  for 
Widows  and  Single  Women  in  the  Stateof  Pennsylvania 
desire  to  express  their  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  their 
beloved  matron,  Mrs.  Ellen  D.  Gross,  who  was  a  true 
friend  and  a  great  loss  to  the  institution  in  which  she 
was  deeply  interested.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
both  managers  and  inmates.  Her  love  for  the  Home  and 
ours  for  her  never  varied. 

Mary  G.  P.  Field,  President. 

Elizabeth  McBride,  Secretary. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
I  Society  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Synod  of  New  York 
I  will  be  held  in  the  Second  Stri-et  Presbyterian  Church, 
i  Second  Street,  b-tween  Congress  and  Ferry  Streets, 
i  Troy.  N.  Y.,  Octolx-r  18  and  19, 1899.  All  women  attend- 
!  ing  the  meeting  can  have  the  same  reliate  in  railroad 
fare  as  members  of  the  Synod.  Entertainment  will  be 
furnished  members  of  tlie  Synodical  Society  and  one 
delegate  from  each  Presbyterial  and  Auxiliaiw  Society. 

Those  desiring  entertainment  should  not  if y  M  iss  Lucy 
H  Sherman,  1930  Fifth  Avenue,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  before  Octo¬ 
ber  14th.  Any  delegate  lieing  the  wife  of  a  member  of 
Synod  will  please  mention  this  fact  Entertainment  not 
being  desirtxl  board  will  la:  secured  by  Mi-s  Sherman. 

Eacti  Presbyterial  Society  is  requested  to  send  by  its 
appointed  delegate  a  twi  miiiufex'  report  of  methods  and 
progress  of  the  work  (not  its  financial  figures),  coupled 
with  a  statement  of  the  future  outlook. 

It  is  expected  that  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  .lames.  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions,  Miss  Stephen¬ 
son  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  Miss  Holmes  in  liehalf  of  the 
Freedmen  will  speak.  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  four 
o’ch  ck,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Krcnitivc  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Synodical  Society  for  the  transaction  of  neces¬ 
sary  business.  Mrs.  George  C.  Yeisley,  President. 


ROCKLAND  OEMBTERY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  28d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  Si  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Organist  for  a  Presbyterian  Chapel  in 
Brooklyn.  Must  be  competent  to  lead  volunteer 
choir.  Expected  to  play  for  Sunday-school  and  morning 
and  evening  services.  Salary  moderate.  Address  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  salarydesired  A,  care  Evangelist. 


A  FEW  PATIENTS  received  at  the  Nervine  Home, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  until  Jsn.  Ist,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Willard  proposes  to  take  south  as  many  of  them  as  wish 
to  accompany  him  thither  for  a  winter’s  sojourn.  Fur¬ 
ther  particulars  on  application. 


NOTICE. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  (Seneva  Presbyterial 
Society  will  be  held  at  Sent  ca,  Wednesday,  October  11th, 
beginning  at  10.%  A.M. 

Mrs.  Howard  Cornell, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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The  Camera  Club. 

Lncile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

The  October  Scribner’s  contains  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  Telephotography  by  Mr. 
Dwight  L.  Elmendorf,  beantifnlly  illustrated 
by  the  author's  photographs.  Telephotography 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Elmendorf,  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  field  glass  or  telescope  with  the 
camera,  the  single  barrel  of  a  field  glass  being 
the  telephoto  lens  of  to-day. 

By  means  of  this  attachment,  objects  at  a 
distance  too  great  for  the  ordinary  camera  lens 
may  be  taken  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the 
enlargement  being  under  ordinary  conditions, 
increased  nearly  sixteen  diameters.  Naturally 
the  image  reproduced  by  this  attachment  is 
decreased  in  area,  the  angle  of  the  lens  being 
diminished. 

After  mnch  experimenting  Mr.  Elmendorf 
hit  upon  a  device  by  which  a  negative  lens, 
with  a  rack  and  pinion  device  was  constructed 
of  snch  a  size  as  to  be  attachable  to  any  fine 
rectilinear  lens  of  suitable  focus,  although 
in  some  cases  requiring  special  correction. 
This  is  called  the  telephoto  attachment. 
With  a  tube  three  and  one-fourth  inches  long 
and  one  and  one  half  inches  in  diameterattached 
to  the  ordinary  lens,  the  process  of  exposing  is 
very  simple,  although  requiring  great  care  in 
the  matter  of  focussing.  The  image  on  the 
ground  glass  screen  will  be  seen  greatly  enlarged 
and  is  made  sharp  by  adjusting  the  focus  by 
means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  on  the  telephoto 
tube,  as  in  the  adjustment  of  a  field  glass  to  the 
eye.  If  greater  amplification  is  desired,  it  is 
obtained  by  moving  the  front  of  the  camera 
and  then  readjusting  the  focus  as  before.  This 
gives  a  lens  of  variable  focus,  changeable 
within  the  limits  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  Elmendorf  goes  very  carefully  into  the 
details  of  this  novel  camera  attachment,  which 
although  not  particularly  recent  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  has  been  rendered  effective  only  within  a 
very  short  time.  The  power  of  this  telephoto 
lens,  its  possibilities  and  its  value  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  way  that  must  make  its  appeal  as  a 
field  to  be  explored  with  the  keenest  delight. 

With  the  improvements  constantly  being 
made  in  the  ordinary  lens,  Mr.  Elmendorf 
prophecies  that  his  excellent  pictures  may  be 
but  the  harbingers  of  better  things  to  come. 


NEW  SCALE,  STYLE  AA 


■DEX.TEVINO  that  there  is  always  demand  for  the 
^  higliest  possible  degree  of  cxcelli  uce  in  a  given 
Dianufaciure,  the  mason  &  Ilauilin  Company  has 
held  Bteailfast  to  its  original  principle,  and  has 
never  swerved  from  Its  purpose  of  producing  instru¬ 
ments  of  rare  artistic  merit  As  a  result  the  Mason 
A  Ilamlin  Company  has  received  for  its  products, 
since  its  foundation  to  the  present  day,  words  of 
greatest  commendation  from  the  world’s  most  illus- 
trions  musicians  and  critics  of  tone. 

This  new  model  has  created  fairly  a  sensation 
sntong  artists  and  mnsic  lovers. 

8»nd  for  eaUtiogue  detcribing  nets  stylei  of  Grand* 
and  UprighU.  Sold/or  Cash  or  Sony  Payment*. 

iHason^^^Hralin  do. 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


THE  CLAVIER  COflPANY 
PIANO  SCHOOL 


The  attention  of  players  who  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  the  artistic  effectiveness  of  their  exe¬ 
cution,  and  of  students  of  the  Piano  who 
are  anxious  to  build  upon  a  sound  technical 
foundation,  is  called  to  the  SUPERIOR 
advantages  HERE  OFFERED. 


Send  for  new  interesting  circular.  THE  FALL  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  S. 


A.  K.  VIRGIL, 

Director 


THE  CLAVIER  COMPANY  PIANO  SCHOOL 

26  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


M.  G.  F.  — Plates  should  be  left  at  least  three 
minutes  in  the  hypo  after  the  free  silver  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  plate.  Then  they  should  be 
washed  thoroughly  that  no  trace  of  the  hypo 
will  remain  if  you  wish  them  to  be  permanent 
and  prevent  stickiness.  Pinholes  on  a  nega¬ 
tive  are  often  caused  by  air  bubbles  forming 
on  the  plate  when  it  is  put  into  the  developer, 
thereby  preventing  the  action  of  the  developer. 

T.  D. — Velox  paper  can  be  developed  with 
almost  any  developer  on  the  market.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  two  to  three  minutes  exposure  to 
gaslight. 

L.  C.  H. — It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  start 
your  plates  in  a  medium  old  developing  solu¬ 
tion  and  add  fresh  from  time  to  time.  In  too 
new  developer  the  image  appears  and  fades 
away  before  any  of  the  finer  details  come  out 
at  all.  Metal  hydrochiuou  is  a  good  developer. 
It  is  better  to  make  the  hypo  fresh  for  every 
batch  of  plates.  Old  hypo  sometimes  stains 
the  negative  and  makes  a  cloudy  plate. 

Church  Music. 


THE  ORGAN  RBCIT.\L. 

In  our  large  cities,  especially  New  York, 
free  organ  recitals  have  become  the  recognized 
feature  of  the  musical  work  of  many  of  the 
large  churches. 

The  American  Guild  of  Organists  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  use  of  church  organs,  and 
to  use  the  ability  of  organists  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  the  public.  “If  a 
church  can  afford  to  employ  an  organist  of  rec¬ 
ognized  ability,  ’  ’  says  the  Musician,  “it  should 
be  assumed  that  free  organ  recitals  are  to  be 
a  part  of  the  regular  church  work.  The  regular 
church  services  do  not  furnish  sufficient  op¬ 
portunity  for  displaying  the  beauties  of  a  large 
and  expensive  instrument  and  of  the  literature 
that  has  been  written  for  it.  If  the  organ  is 
well  played  it  is  worth  a  separate  service  of 
its  own.  Only  if  made  one  of  the  recognized 
church  institutions,  the  church  ought  to  bear 
the  necessary  expense.  ’  ’  The  value  of  snch 
fine  mnsic  given  freely  to  the  people  and 
drawing  them  to  the  churches  can  not  be 
over-estimated. 

In  smaller  parishes  and  country  churches  the 
organ  recital  would  tell  all  the  more,  because 
in  snch  places  there  are  few  opportunities  to 
hear  the  finest  organ  mnsic,  and  the  direct 
edncational  benefit  would  be  so  mnch  the 
greater.  Besides,  it  would  awaken  an  interest 
in,  and  develop  a  taste  for,  the  best  mnsic. 

There  are  few  communities,  however  small, 
where  at  least  one  church  does  not  possess  a 
comparatively  good  instrument.  By  making 
the  recitals  centre  in  that  one  church  the  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  gained  of  bringing  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  different  denominations  together  with  a 
common  interest  and  promoting  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  This  is  especially  to  be  desired 
in  a  small  Christian  commnnity  where  the  idea 
of  rivalry  is  apt  to  prevail. 

The  nnion  of  the  different  choirs  for  special 
mnsical  services  and  an  annual  choir  concert 
would  be  a  source  of  delight  and  inspiration 
to  the  public.  Where  one  church  might  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  pay  for  the  occasional  service 


Sacred  Songs  No.  I 

For  Gospel  Meetings,  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

Mnsio  Edition,  $25  per  100.  Sample,  20  cents,  by  mail 
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of  a  well-known  organist  or  for  fine  singing, 
the  combined  churches  could  organize  a  mnsi¬ 
cal  society  with  a  fund  to  defray  snch  expenses. 
Those  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  a  small  place 
sometimes  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
life.  But  with  the  frequent  organ  recital, 
the  inspiration  of  divine  melody  may  prove  a 
broadening,  deepening,  soothing  infinence  to 
sonls  that  sorely  need  the  vivifying  help  in 
theirweary struggles  tothe  harmonies  of  heaven, 
where  we  believe  no  discordant  note  ever  chills 
the  mnsic  and  triumph  of  eternal  melody. 

LOVE  AND  LAW. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske  D.  D. 

God’s  law  is  right.  Love,  and  love  only, 
fulfils  it,  does  it  perfectly,  is  righteousness. 
Perfunctory  conformity  to  law  is  hatefnL 
“O,  yes,  I  have  tithed  the  mint,  annis  and 
cummin  to  the  last  farthing.  I  have  kept  the 
fasts  to  the  last  second  three  days  a  week.  I 
have  been  on  time  at  every  temple-service.  I 
have  got  my  Phylacteries  exactly  the  right 
shade  and  width  and  a  bit  wider  than  Brother 
Aaron’s  or  the  law’s  requirement.  God  I  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men — this 
publican  for  example!’’  Yet  he,  loveless, 
devoured  widow’s  houses.  The  Pharisee!  As 
mnch  in  evidence  to-day  as  then  and  hateful! 
The  greatest  heretic  and  sinner  in  all  the 
churches  and  the  world  is  he  that  loveth  least. 

Bnt  love  is  not  the  nerveless  thing  one  is 
prone  to  think  it.  The  faculty  of  love  for 
loveliness  is  the  same  which,  facing  a  hateful 
thing,  hates  it.  Just  as  the  one  mnsical  faculty 
enfolded  in  melody  is  ecstacy,  bnt  assaulted  by 
discords,  flutters  in  mnsical  anger.  Good  sense 
delights  in  reason  and  revolts  from  nonsense. 
So  love  of  holiness  i»  hatred  of  sin.  Christ’s 


MASTERS  OF  MUSIC 
BIOGRAPHIES 

By  mail,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price  given. 


BEETHOVEN,  by  Rau  . ALSO 

aOTTSCH4LK,  by  Octavia  Hensel  .  .  1.25 

CHOPIN,  by  Liszt . *-28 

HANDEL,  by  Schoelcher . 2.00 

LISZT,  by  De  Beaufort . 1-25 

MENDELSSOHN,  by  W.  A.  Lampadins  .  1.50 

MOZART,  by  H.  Rau . I.SO 

ROSSINI,  by  H.  S.  Edwards  ....  1.50 

SCHUMANN,  by  Wascelewskl  ....  1.25 

VON  WEBER,  by  Von  Weber,  2  vols.,  each  1.25 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD 

A  monthly  publication  edited  by  Philip  Halb.  The 
musical  news  of  the  world— reviews,  criticisms  and 
articles  by  eminent  musical  writers.  Ift-PAOx  Sup¬ 
plement  OF  New  Music  by  celebrated  composers 
with  each  number.  Beginning  October  1st.  Snb- 
‘cription  price  will  be  $3.00a  year.  Single  Copies,  26c. 
Send  for  premium  lists.  Agents  wantM. 


MUSIC  REVIEW 

Published  monthly.  Subscription  25c.  a  Year.  Two  or 
more  pieces  of  copyright  music  reproduced  in  each 
number.  Biographical  sketches  and  portraits  of  com¬ 
posers,  with  reproductions  of  tlieir  compositions,  mnsi¬ 
cal  news  and  notes,  list  and  review  notices  of  new 
music,  ^nd  2c.  stamp  for  sample  copy. 

We  solicit  Orders  for  all  Musical  Publications 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 


nUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY  . 
CHAS.  H.  DITSKYN  *  COMPANY 
J.  E.  DITSON  A  COMPANY  . 
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For  House  and  Evening  Wear. 

French  All  Wool  and  Scotch  Clan  Plaids. 

French  Embroidered  Robes. 

Printed  French  Flannels. 
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love  of  holiness  to  glorify  it  was  hatred  of  sin 
to  destroy  it.  The  keener  the  love  for  the  one 
the  hotter  the  hate  for  the  other.  I  would  not 
give  a  farthing  for  the  love  in  a  soul  that  does 
not  flame  against  wrong.  I  pray,  as  for  salva 
tion,  for  a  better  power  in  both  directions,  for 
yon  and  for  me.  To  attain  fulness  of  that 
power  is  salvation. 

This  love  towards  God  is  the  grace  by  which 
to  know  him  with  reverence,  tenderness  and 
adoration ;  to  know  him  in  Christ,  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  to  be  in  sympathy  with  him 
in  the  enterprises  of  grace  and  the  ways  of  a 
holy  and  happy  obedience.  This  is  love,  “to 
do  his  will  and  his  will  is  not  grievous.”  To 
love  him  so  is,  of  course,  to  hate  all  that  is 
against  him,  his  honor,  his  kingdom,  his  re¬ 
deeming  work.  The  law  is  that  yon  do  this 
with  all  your  might.  Get  new  measures  of 
this  passion  with  every  new  measure  of  great¬ 
ness  in  soul.  This  love  and  nothing  else  is  the 
fulfllling  of  the  entire  law  toward  God.  With 
out  it  every  show  of  religiousness  is  a  hypo¬ 
crite’s  gauzy  disguise  through  which  the  soul 
sees  itself  too  clearly  for  comfort,  and  through 
which  men  will  come  to  see,  soon  or  late.  The 
only  praise  I  can  give  hypocrisy  is  that  it 
despises  itself  and  mocks  at  its  own  shams. 
Given  this  genuine  soul  in  love  with  holiness 
and  hatred  of  sin,  the  good  God  cares  little 
in  what  else  a  man  may  be  lacking  or  abound 
He  can  make  anything  of  a  soul  that  loves.  He 
can  make  nothing  of  any  other.  In  that  loving 
ness  is  the  “promise  and  potency”  of  all  the 
glories  of  the  heavens.  For  it  the  heaven  of 
universal  love  is  the  flt  place.  For  it  that  place 
is  certain.  “He  that  loveth  is  born  of  God. 
He  hath  not  only  the  power  to  become  a  son  of 
God,  but  he  hath  become  that. 

Now  the  second  part  of  this  “Great  Com 
mandment”  is  “like  unto  the  first.”  The 
divine  passion  turns  towards  his  creatures,  the 
perpetual  objects  of  his  care  and  tenderness, 
his  visible  manifestation  and  glory.  This  soul 
in  love  with  God  loves  all  the  visible  creation, 
the  mountains,  skies,  seas;  sunlight  and  dark, 
trees,  flowers,  birds,  beasts  and  creeping  things. 
All  are  from  that  beloved  Creator’s  hand.  The 
rude  handiwork  of  a  darling  child  is  priceless 
for  the  fadeless  love  yon  bear  that  little  heart 
which  throbs  for  yon  in  the  arms  of  the  moth 
ers  in  heaven. 

This  love  turns,  of  course,  to  neighbor  man 
— crown  of  all  the  loved  Creator’s  works — 
object  of  creation,  providence  and  grace.  For 
his  dignities  and  blessing,  the  fair  earth  and 
the  sweet  heavens  sprang  into  being.  For  him 
time  rolls  on  its  flood  of  ages  and  eternity 


makes  holy  haste.  For  him  the  Godhead 
veiled  himself  in  humanity  and  became  the 
Christ — the  splendor  of  the  ages  and  the  secret 
of  human  history.  Him,  fallen  into  sin  and 
pain,  the  on-going  of  the  earth  and  heaven  are 
set  to  redeem.  To  him  the  angels  and  the 
Powers  of  this  and  of  the  world  to  come  are 
ministers.  Each  of  this  race  is  so  dear  to  God 
that  he  gave  for  him  the  providence  of  the  ages 
of  time  not  only,  but  of  the  eternity  before  the 
world  was,  and  after  the  world  shall  cease  to  be, 
nay,  gave  his  only  begotten  and  beloved  Son. 
Loving  God,  you  must  love  man  or  get  out  of 
tune  with  God  again.  Bom  of  God  and  not 
of  that  other  father — the  devil — yon  must  hate 
all  that  hurts  and  shames  man,  in  your  meas¬ 
ure  as  God  does.  The  only  thing  that  I  have 
cared  to  remember  in  the  once  famous  “Trilby” 
is  her  declaration  “that  she  has  come  to  love 
GU>d  and  man,  life  and  death  and  being,  all  that 
is  or  ever  was  or  ever  shall  be. '  ’  That  is  to  be 
born  of  God.  Love  thou  everything  but  evil 
which  outrages  God  and  mars  man 
Mark  you,  I  say  evil,  not  the  evil-doer.  You 
are  to  love  the  evil-doer  or  yon  do  not  partake 
of  the  divine  nature  or  the  sympathy  of  the 
Christ.  “God  so  loved  the  world”  of  evil¬ 
doers.  Christ  “so  loved”  them.  Gmdge? 
You  are  not  forgiven  unless  you  have  forgiven. 
You  cannot  pray  the  Lord’s  prayer  or  any  other 
safely  while  yon  are  off  temper  with  anyone. 
Launch  a  harsh  surmise,  fling  an  ugly  word? 
Astray  from  God  then  I  Get  back  I  Get  back 
quickly  to  love  of  every  man,  so  to  the  love  of 
God!  There’s  nothing  else  for  it!  But  this 
man  is  faulty!  Well,  are  not  you?  This  man 
sins!  Well,  do  not  yon?  But  he  wrongs  me! 
What  of  that?  Is  it  any  worse  for  him  to 
wrong  yon  than  another?  He  has  not  wronged 
you  a  hundredth  part  so  sorely  as  yon  have 
wronged  God  and  his  Christ.  But  he  keeps 
at  it!  Very  likely,  in  your  state  of  mind. 
Love  him  then.  Try  that.  That  is  what  Jesus 
says.  He  does  not  take  the  pains  to  say, 

‘ '  Love  your  friends,  ’  ’  but  ‘  ‘  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  yon  and  persecute  yon. 
Pray  for  them  that  use  yon  spitefully  and  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  yon.”  Note  that  all 
these  verbs  of  abuse  are  in  the  present  tense. 
You  are  not  to  behave  thus  towards  them  who 
did  abuse  you  but  have  quit  it  and  made  hand¬ 
some  apology  for  outrages,  but  to  those  who 
yet  persist  in  outrage.  “How  long  shall  I 
keep  it  up?”  Always!  “As  many  as  seven 
times?”  Yes!  “Seventy  times  seven”  is  the 
prescription — 490  times ;  that  is  as  many  times 
as  you  can  find,  or  they  can  make  jou,  chance 
by  doing  you  wrong,  “that  you  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,” 
true  children  and  not  bastards. 


“  Your  neighbor”  the  word  runs.  Why  every 
man  has  come  to  be  your  neighbor.  Yon 
telegraph  him  in  China.  You  feel  the  thrill 
of  his  woe  in  Armenia,  of  his  anguish  in  Cuba. 
The  up-coming  or  down-going  of  any  man  or 
race  the  world  over  is  part  of  the  conscious 
experience  of  our  common  humanity.  “Neigh¬ 
bor?”  Why,  every  man  on  earth  is  your  kins¬ 
man,  a  brother.  “Of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  in  this  old  homestead — the  earth ! 
Be  not  an  infidel  to  blaspheme  the  holy  fact ! 
Blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Sons  of  one 
Father.  Brothers  all !  No  clique  can  eject  one 
from  his  heritage.  None  but  the  Father  can 
disinherit.  Harm,  defame,  fail  to  love  one  of 
these  brothers?  Then  yon  have  exiled  yourself 
from  nature  and  from  God  and  lost  the  very 
groundwork  of  Christian  character  and  hope. 
You  have  denied  Christ  and  can  only  get  back 
to  him  by  profound  repentance  and  reparation. 
For  reckless  wagging  of  tongues  and  deeds  of 
malice  how  many  have  a  deal  to  do  to  get 
back  to  clear  standing  in  Christ  and  to  the 
heart  of  God !  Brother  of  mine,  I  say,  is  every 
man,  and  all  the  more  my  brother  if  he  be  in 
sin,  for  I,  too,  am  a  sinner.  His  deepest  con¬ 
sciousness  is  of  sin  and  so  is  mine.  Whoever 
says  that  he  has  no  sin  is  a  liar.  The  truth  is 
not  in  him.  Whether  his  sin  has  hurt  you  or 
another  makes  no  difference  except  this,  if  it 
has  hurt  you,  then  it  has  brought  you  into 
special  relation  to  this  particular  sinner,  which 
may  well  be  God’s  personal  appointment  of 
yon  as  his  effective  Saviour.  Will  you  hear 
that?  That  he  wrongs  yon  is  to  set  you  to 
loving  him  into  a  great  salvation.  That  is  why 
he  hurt  you.  You  are  not  in  Christ  at  all  unless 
you  try  for  that,  and  not  good  for  much  unless 
you  make  a  success  of  it. 

Love  fulfils  law.  Law  safeguards  every 
right  of  every  creature  in  the  universe.  Love 
not  only  safeguards  but  broods  on  each  with 
a  tender  delight,  fosters  it,  multiplies  and 
greatens  every  franchise,  and  so  goes  leagues 
beyond  the  mere  fulfilling  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  over  leaps  and  swallows  it  up,  heaps  on 
the  beloved  all  new  and  happy  conditions  of 
which  the  law  knows  nothing,  and  is  blessed 
in  the  doing  of  it  even  to  sacrifice.  It  becomes 
a  grace  unconscious  of  any  pressure  of  duty 
in  its  passion  of  well-doing  to  everybody  every¬ 
where.  This  is  Christliness.  This  is  Christ 
living  evermore  incarnate  in  you— the  very 
design  and  consummate  flower  of  your  redemp¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  pattern  of  the  Mount  worked 
fully  out.  Nay,  it  is  the  pattern  of  the  Cross! 
It  is  the  thing  for  the  individual  Christian 
and  for  the  Church  of  Christ— that  innermost 
household  of  the  Beloved.  Law  is  love  and 
love  is  law. 
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DWELLING  house  in  the  city  ol 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  built  one  hundred 
years  ago,  has  always  been  painted 
with  Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil — 
nothing  else. 

There  is  not  a  crack,  blister,  blemish  or 
imperfection  of  any  kind  in  the  paint. 
Makers  of  mixtures,  beat  this  record  if  you 
can ! 

Be  sure  the  brand  is  right.  Those  in 
margin  are  genuine,  and  made  by  “  old 
Dutch  process.” 

^  ^  By  tuing  National  Lead  Co.'t  Pore  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
IP  pc  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  Talu. 

able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  i  als<( 
folder  showing  picture  boose  painted  in  different  designs  or  varions  styles  or 
combinstions  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 
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National  Lead  Co,,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 
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TO  BE  COMFORTABLE  AID  ENJOY  COOL  WEATHERI 

A  MILLER  OIL  HEATER 

flYW  intense  and  quick  beat,  can  be  naed 
or  a  little  orlonKtiuje  as  required,  can  be 
carried  from  one  part  of  the  bouse  to  an* 
other  as  desired,  is  lighted  as  easj  as  a  lamp* 
eztini^uiMlicd  an  eany  aa  saa  (our 
patent),  cannot  ainokc**  has  no  chimney 
to  break,  perfectly  safe.  The  cost  for  oil  is 
about  a  cent  an  hour— ono  will  pay  tor 
Itself  bel'oro  It  Is  time  to  sfart  the 
furuace*  They  cost  from  $4.^  to  $9.75 
each— all  alve  same  heat*  difference  in 
style.  If  d^era  will  not  supply  f'enu* 
i*ie  Miller  Heaters  you  can  buy  them  from  us  (In  New 
Vork*  Boatan  or  Meriden)  or  by  mail.  Write  lor 
i’ataloffue*  Ilfiller  Ijampa  are  the  bent  lampa 
mad»-all  atylea  for  Churchy  Home,  Club^  etc* 

EDWARD  MILLER  A  CO. 

28  A  SOW.  Brosdwax,  bet.  Puk  PL  and  Barclay  St.,  N.T. 
{V-gboit  walk  tnm  Brooklyn  Btidce  or  Jersey  Ferriea. 


Ministers  and  Churclies 

NEW  Y()KK. 

The  Pkesbyteky  of  Columbia  met  at  Speu- 
certown  on  September  19  and  20.  The  Rev.  E. 
D.  Van  Dyck  was  elected  Moderator  and  Elder 
Elmer  Van  Vliet  of  Hudson,  Temporary  Clerk. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  George 
C.  Yeisley  D.D.  from  Luke  ix.  46.  Elder 
Silas  W.  Stndley  of  Catskill  was  licensed  as 
local  evangelist  for  one  year.  The  Rev.  A.  B. 
Jndson  was  elected  Commissioner  to  Anbnrn 
Seminary  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ministers  were  elected  delegates  to 
^nod;  Henry  P.  Bake  D.  D.,  Christopher  G. 
Hazard  and  Archibald  M.  Shaw,  with  Elders 
Silas  W.  Stndley,  Catskill;  Elmer  Van  Vliet, 
Hudson;  and  W.  S.  Fowler,  Spencertown. 
Presbytery  overtured  the  Synod  of  New  York 
asking  that  the  Minutes  of  Synod  be  pnblished 
within  sixty  days  of  date  of  adjournment. 
Lnther  J.  Emerson,  a  licentiate  of  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  was  received  under  care 
of  PresbyterjL  After  acknowledging  the  boun¬ 
tiful  hospitality  of  the  Spencertown  Church, 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Hudson  in 
April.  C.  G.  Hazard  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  ok  Champlain.  —  Saranac 
Lake,  September  19,  the  semi-annnal  meeting 
was  called  to  order  and  constituted  by  prayer 
by  ex-Moderator  Rev.  Arthur  Cushing  Dill. 
The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
John  Macintosh  of  Malone  at  the  reqnest  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements  in  the  absence 
of  Retiring  Moderator  Rev.  H.  G.  Dean  of 
Peru,  whose  presence  was  missed.  The  sermon 
from  Hebrews  xii.  2  was  clear  and  forceful. 
The  Rev.  J.  F.  Humphreys  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  Scofield  assisted  in  the  services.  The 
preacher  was  afterwards  elected  Moderator. 
Dr.  Gamble  and  Elder  Cady  were  re-elected 
trnstees  of  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  William 
Tatlock,  pastor  of  the  chnrch  entertaining  the 
Presbytery,  was  elected  visitor  to  Anbarn 
Seminary.  Delegates  to  Synod  are :  Ministers, 
J.  F.  Humphreys,  J.  H.  Gardner,  William 
Frazer,  A.  Cushing  Dill;  alternates,  S.  R. 
Bigger,  H.  G.  Dean,  P.  A.  Walker,  Edward 
Scofield;  Elders,  S.  C.  Beanrdt,  N.  S.  Hill, 
A.  A.  Morse,  J.  R.  Edwards;  alternates, 
Edwin  G.  Morse,  Henry  I.  Dndley,  William 
Johnson,  N.  F.  Roberts.  Presbytery  welcomed 
the  Rev.  Ernest  L.  Tiffany  M.  D.  now  supply¬ 
ing  the  church  at  Chateaugay  and  hopes  soon 
to  enroll  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Rice,  now  sup¬ 
plying  the  chnrches  of  East  Constable  and 
Westville.  The  spirit  of  fellowship  was  mani¬ 
fest.  Helpfnl  words  from  Francis  Hall  and 
others  quickened  our  heart-pulses.  To  men¬ 
tion  the  kind  and  genial  faces  of  Elder  E.  G. 
Moore  of  Plattsbnrgb  and  the  familiar  and  be¬ 
loved  Alfred  Dickenson  of  Chazy  is  to  name 
two  of  the  elders  whose  presence  is  important 
and  helpful  to  all  meetings  of  Presbytery. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  its  aunnal 
meeting  at  Chateaugay. 

Hudson  Presbytery  met  in  Westtown,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  with  sermon  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Mc- 
Oready  Ph.  D.  from  2  Cor.  v.  12.  There  were 
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present  thirty-four  ministers  and  twenty-eight 
ruling  elders.  The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Harlow  was 
elected  Moderator,  and  the  Revs.  Louis  O. 
Rotenbach  and  Robert  B.  Perine,  Assistant 
Clerks.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Waddell  of  Brazil 
was  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  member. 
The  Rev.  George  A.  Goddnhn  having  received 
a  call  to  a  large  German  Reformed  Chnrch  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  released  from  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  and  dismissed  to  the  German  Reformed 
Classis  of  that  city.  Licentiate  Robert  Brew¬ 
ster  Beattie  having  accepted  a  call  to  a  chnrch 
in  Altoona,  was  transferred  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Huntingdon.  A  unanimous  call  from  the 
White  Lake  Chnrch,  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Henry  McGilvary,  was  approved  and  laid  on 
the  table  pending  his  reception  into  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Delegates  to  Synod  were  elected  as 
follows:  John  S.  Gilmor,  David  F.  Bonner 
D.D  ,  William  M.  Covert,  Thomas  B.  Thomas 
LL.D.,  Robert  Bruce  Clark  and  James  S.  E. 
Erskine,  ministers;  and  Ira  M.  Carwin, 
Nathaniel  J.  Kelsey,  Thomas  S.  Halsey, 
Edward  F.  Pierson,  Frederick  B.  Post  and 
Joseph  Darland,  elders.  Presbytery  answered 
the  overture  on  Judicial  Commissions  in  the 
negative,  and  appointed  the  Revs.  David  F. 
Bonner  D.D.,  Thomas  Nichols,  Rnfns  B. 
Marks  and  Elders  Edward  F.  Pierson  and 
Augustus  Denniston  a  committee  to  formulate 
a  new  chapter  to  be  presented  as  an  overture 
to  the  Assembly.  The  overture  to  Synod  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Niagara  was  endorsed.  A 
considerable  amount  of  routine  business  of 
merely  local  importance  need  not  be  reported. 
On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  gave 
an  inspiring  address  on  Foreign  Missions. 
Westtown  has  just  completed  some  improve¬ 
ments  on  their  church  building.  The  vesti¬ 
bule  has  been  deepened,  the  gallery  over  it 
extended  farther  into  the  audience-room  and 
enclosed;  a  metallic  ceiling  has  been  pnt  in 
and  the  andieuce-room  frescoed.  A  commodi¬ 
ous  lecture-room  has  thus  been  secured  with¬ 
out  marring  the  beauty  or  impairing  the  acous¬ 
tic  feature  of  the  audience  room.  The  work 
has  been  nicely  done,  and  the  expenses  fnlly 
met.  The  congregation  is  united  in  their 
attachment  to  their  pastor  and  his  wife. 
After  extending  hearty  thanks  for  hospitality. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Second 
Church,  Middletown,  on  Monday,  October  9, 
at  1  P.  M.  The  next  stated  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Washingtonville. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  met  at  Lyndon- 
ville  on  September  18,  and  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Moderator  N.  B.  Chester  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  on  1  Cor.  i.  21  25,  Christ  the  Satisfier  of 
Man.  The  Rev.  S.  F.  Sharp  of  Holley  was 
elected  Moderator  for  the  current  six  months. 
At  a  popular  meeting  in  the  evening  the  State 
Snperintendent  of  Synodical  Missions,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Jacks,  spoke  upon  the  importance  of 
strengthening  and  enconraging  the  work  among 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  feeble  cbnrches  in 
the  state.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Cornett  of  Albion 
spoke  of  Men  and  the  Gospel.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Twiohell,  Mechlin  and  Nyce  brought 
tidings  from  Northfield.  On  the  following 
day  a  “Northfield  Committee’’  was  appointed 
for  the  promotion  of  spiritual  life  and  efficiency 
in  Presbytery  with  a  request  that  they  make 
arrangements  for  an  all-day  meeting  of  a  devo¬ 
tional  character  to  be  held  in  November  or 
December.  The  reports  from  the  chnrches 
were  in  the  main  enconraging,  though  several 
mentioned  serions  losses  of  young  and  old  by 
deaths  and  removals.  Albion  and  Lockport 
First  have  made  needed  renovations  and  repairs 
upon  their  chnrch  buildings  daring  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Pierce  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls,  finds 
itself  straitened  for  room  for  its  growing  needs, 
and  will  shortly  enlarge  its  chnrch.  Lewiston, 
still  without  a  pastor,  rejoices  in  the  addition 
of  twenty-seven  persons  to  its  roll  daring  the 
summer.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  memory 
of  Elder  Jonas  W.  Browne  of  Lockport  First, 
who  had  served  as  elder  in  three  of  the 
cbnrohes  of  Presbytery,  and  daring  a  long  life 
been  widely  useful  in  the  religions  and  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  Niaf^ra  County.  The  Rev.  Seth 
Cook,  after  a  ministry  of  six  and  a  half  years 
at  Enowlesville  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Genesee,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the 
chnrch  of  Le  Roy.  He  has  the  warm  esteem 
of  all  bis  brethren.  The  members  of  Presby¬ 
tery  sent  a  generous  gift  in  money  to  Elder 
Samuel  Jacobs  of  the  Tnscarora  Indian  Chnrch, 
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eighty-five  years  of  age,  for  many  years  a 
familiar  figure  in  Presbytery,  who  is  now 
seriously  ill.  At  the  noon  honr  on  Tuesday, 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell  of  Lockport  Second, 
pastor  at  Lyndonville  at  the  time  of  the  reno¬ 
vation  and  enlargement  of  the  chnrch  edifice 
ten  years  ago,  responded  to  the  toast,  “Coming 
Home :  Around  the  Table  under  the  Old  Roof- 
Tree;’’  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Bacon  of  Niaraga  Falls 
to  “Late,  bnt  Loyal  Still;’’  and  the  Rev.  S. 
Cook,  “A  Last  Word.’’  The  delegates  elected 
to  Synod  are :  Ministers,  W.  H.  Cornett,  N.  B. 
Chester,  Duncan  Cameron,  S.  F.  Sharp ;  elders, 
Walter  A.  Tuttle,  Lydonville:  Veeder  H.  Cole, 
Albion;  Thomas  Charlton,  North  Tonawanda. 
The  Rev.  A.  S.  Bacon  was  chosen  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  Auburn  Seminary  for  three  years. 
Lockport  Second  Chnrch  is  the  place  of  the 
spring  meeting. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held 
its  stated  meeting  in  the  Bound  Brook  Chnrch, 
September  19,  the  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gamon  of 
Milford,  Moderator.  The  Rev.  William  Jessup, 
our  former  missionary  to  Syria,  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna;  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Filson,  former  pastor  of  French- 
town  Chnrch,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh, 
and  Licentiate  Charles  C.  Bradford  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Boulder.  A  call  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  T.  Pnrves  from  Princeton  First 
Church  was  presented  by  Commissioners  duly 
appointed,  and  found  in  order.  Dr.  Pnrves 
not  being  able  to  be  present,  it  could  not  be 
placed  in  his  hands,  bnt  on  the  strength  of 
assnrances  given  them,  the  congregation  had 
taken  this  action.  It  is  understood  that  there 
will  be  an  assistant  pastor,  so  that  if  the  call 
be  accepted,  Dr.  Pnrves  may  still  continue  his 
professorship  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Strong  resolutions  with  reference  to 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  onr  obliga¬ 
tions  to  that  society,  were  adopted,  and  our 
churches  urged  to  make  it  larger  offerings. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Movement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Sabbath-schools  was  heartily  endorsed, 
and  hope  expressed,  that  by  public  meetings 
and  individual  house  to  bouse  work,  the  de¬ 
sired  end  may  be  accomplished  of  seeing  five 
hundred  thousand  new  members  on  the  rolls  of 
onr  Presbyterian  Sabbath-schools.  Earnestly 
desiring  to  see  increased  spiritual  life  in  onr 
churches,  arrangements  were  made  for  public 
meetings  and  special  services  in  all  the  chnrches 
of  Presbytery.  September  27,  7.80  P.M.  was 
appointed  as  the  time  for  the  installation  of 
the  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Mndge,  pastor  of  the 
Trenton  First  Chnrch.  The  beautiful  new 
ohnrch  in  which  Presbytery  met  for  the  flnt 
time,  was  greatly  admired  by  all,  both  for  its 
beauty  and  many  conveniences,  and  the  hearty 
thanks  of  Presbytery  were  tended  to  paat<» 
and  congregation  for  their  hospitable  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  consideration  of  the  overture 
sent  down  from  the  General  Assembly  was 
deferred  till  the  January  meeting.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Asbnry  Park  in  the 
intervals  of  Synod,  at  the  call  of  the  Modera¬ 
tor.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Shbnanqo  convened  at 
Ellwood  City  on  September  12.  The  evening 
session  was  occupied  with  an  address  on  China, 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Cbalfant,  whose  parish  is  in 
Pittsburg,  whose  gavel  controls  the  assembled 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  but  whose  sympathies 
reach,  throngh  nractioal  missionary  zeal,  be¬ 
yond  Synodical  bounds,  to  the  uttermost  parts 
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of  the  earth.  His  discussion  of  the  "Celestial 
Empire,  ’  ’  instinct  with  a  living  interest  and 
bristling  with  pertinent  facts,  was  highly 
appreciated.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Findley  D.D. 
was  chosen  Moderator  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
the  Rev.  H.  R. .  Johnson  Temporary  Clerk. 
The  following  were  named  as  Commissioners 
to  Synod :  Clerical ,  J.  R.  Findley  D.  D. ,  H.  S. 
Jordiui  D.D.  and  T.  D.  Stewart.  Lay,  N.  B. 
Rice,  J.  A.  Campbell  and  Alexander  Duff. 
The  work  of  the  inter- Pres  by  ter  ial  Conference 
at  Sewickley  to  secure  better  methods  of  caring 
for  our  candidates,  met  hearty  approval  from 
the  brethren.  Reports  on  the  Boards  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  respective  Presbyteiial  chair¬ 
men.  The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Stevenson  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Box  Butte,  and  R. 
W.  Veach  and  F.  S.  Brenneman  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Licentiate  Charles  Bell 
was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Blairs- 
ville,  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock,  was  ordained  by  Presbytery  and  in 
the  afternoon  duly  installed  by  a  committee. 
The  overture  on  Judicial  Commissions  was 
referred  to  a  committee  for  examination  and 
report.  Sharon  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the 
next  stated  meeting. 

Shek^n  a.  Eirkbride  S.  C. 

OHIO. 

Mahoning  Presbytery  held  its  fall  meeting 
at  North  Jackson,  September  11,  the  Rtv.  R. 
E.  Porter,  Moderator.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Boyle 
D.D.  was  released  from  the  Salem  church  and 
John  S.  Howk  D.  D.  from  East  Palestine.  The 
Rev.  J.  0.  Kelly  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Canton,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Hud- 
nut  from  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Elmer  Aukerman 
from  Washington  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Carnahan 
from  Chicago.  The  Rev.  Isaiah  Revennaugh 
was  dismissed  to  Allegheny,  the  Rev.  John  I. 
Williams  to  French  Broad,  the  Rev.  Carl  Linn 
to  Buffalo,  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooper  to  Athens, 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Howk  D.  D.  to  New  Albany, 
and  Evangelist  C.  L.  Hull  to  Cleveland.  Bert 

B.  Harrison  was  received  as  a  candidate.  Of 
calls  accepted  and  installations  arranged :  The 
Rev.  R.  A.  Carnahan  to  Alliance  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  was  September  12;  the  Rev.  William 
H.  Hndnut  to  the  co-pastorate  of  Youngstown 
First,  installation  September  28,  the  Rev.  C. 

C.  Hall  D.  D.  of  Union  Seminary  to  preach  the 

sermon,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  White  to  charge  the 
pastor  and  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Milligan  to  charge 
the  people ;  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Kelly  to  Ellsworth 
and  he  is  to  be  installed  October  10,  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Dunlap  is  to  preach  the  sermon,  the 
Rev.  R.  E.  Porter  to  charge  the  pastor  and 
the  Rev.  William  F.  McKee  the  people.  The 
Rev.  D.  D.  Bigger  D.D.  addressed  the  Presby¬ 
tery  on  Synodical  Home  Missions,  the  Rev.  S. 
J.  Crowe  on  Sabbath  Observance  and  the  new 
Secretary,  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  presented  For¬ 
eign  Missions  in  a  most  telling  manner.  That 
address  will  bear  fruit  in  this  Presbytery. 
Steps  were  taken  that  will  lead  to  m'^re  watch¬ 
ful  care  over  candidates  and  more  rigid  exam¬ 
inations.  An  adjourned  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  the  Calvary  Church,  Canton,  December  4, 
at  2  P.  M.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  Camden,  Sep¬ 
tember  18.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Scott  D.D.  was 
Moderator.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Sands  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis; 
and  candidates  A.  K.  Maltingly  and  T.  B. 
Ghiy  were  received  from  the  Presbyteries  of 
Transylvania  and  Allegheny  respectively ;  the 
Rev.  W.  O.  Thompson  D.D.  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Columbus.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Edenburn  as  pastor  at  Xenia.  Presbytery 
was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Bigger  D.  D. , 
Synodical  missionary,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Halsey  D.  D.  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
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Candidate  Walter  Kliug  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Presbytery  overtured  the  Synod 
of  Ohio  to  adopt  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  which  the  entertainment 
of  the  Synod  may  be  provided  for  by  a  per 
capita  tax.  A  popular  meeting  was  held  with 
A  Revival  of  Religion  as  the  topic.  Presby¬ 
tery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Church 
of  Springfield  on  ^londav,  October  9,  1899,  at 
10.30  A.M.  'J.  K.  Gibson  S.  C. 

The  PKE.SBYTERY  OF  Pkokia  at  its  stated 
meeting  at  Brimfield,  chose  the  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Luir  as  Moderator.  The  Rev.  George  A. 
Pfiug  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Schuyler,  and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Clatworthy 
from  that  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Mr.  Pfiug  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  from  Bethel  Church,  Peoria,  and 
will  be  installed  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
17.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whorrall  having  accepted 
a  call  to  the  church  of  Lincoln,  Ill.,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Springfield.  Min¬ 
isters,  E.  M.  Clingan,  W.  Parsons,  and  R.  C. 
Townsend,  and  elders,  C.  Patterson,  C.  S.  S. 
Barrows  and  J.  N.  Irwin  were  chosen  dele¬ 
gates  to  Synod,  to  serve  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Edwin  I.  Lawrence  was  licensed  to  preach. 
A  committee,  with  Elder  J.  M.  Rice  as  chair¬ 
man,  was  appointed  to  take  such  steps  as  they 
may  deem  necessary,  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  Peoria  overture,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
standing  committee,  by  the  next  General 
Assembly.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  expediency  and  the  possibility  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  pastor  at  large  to  tend  the  feeble 
flocks  and  care  for  the  small  churches  of  the 
Presbytery.  A  popular  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Ross,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges.  Presbytery  requested  the  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sunday-school  Work  to  con¬ 
tinue  Mr.  G.  y.  Albertson  as  Sabbath-school 
missionary  for  the  Presbytery.  Knoxville  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing.  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalaslvzoo  Presbytery  met  in  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  September  12,  in  the  neat  church  that  was 
dedicated  exactly  four  years  ago.  The  opening 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  George  J.  Rea  on  "The 
Brook  in  the  Way,”  was  a  refreshing  draught. 
The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Thomas  of  Sturgis  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  claims  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Boards  we  re  effectively  urged  by  Field 
Secretary  Marshall,  Synodical  Superintendent 
Howall  and  State  Sunday-school  Missionary 
Hartness.  In  the  pavilion  at  Eastman’s 
Springs,  Presbytery  listened  to  the  stirring 
reports  of  our  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Scott  and  Elder 
J.  Murray  Benjamin.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was 
spiritually  refreshing.  The  Young  People's 
Union  held  their  annual  meeting,  and  also 
participated  in  joint  meetings  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  The  spring  meeting  is  to  be  in  Three 
Rivers.  F.  Z.  Rossiter  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  met  at  Cross 
Village,  Mich.,  September  12,  1899:  elected 
the  Rev.  J  D.  McDonald,  Moderator;  received 
the  Rev.  Louis  S.  Brookes  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Saginaw;  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation 
existing  between  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Inglis  and  the 
church  at  Petoskey ;  and  listened  to  addresses 
on  The  Last  General  Assembly,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Johnstone,  and  on  A  Visit  to  Northfield, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Wight. 

SSQURI. 

St.  Louia-^^^^Mitorinm  of  the  fine  First 
Church  haaAl^^^^^v  hands  of  artists  during 


vacation,  and  Dr.  McKittrick  (late  of  Buffalo) 
begins  the  autumn  under  the  best  of  anspices. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Softhekn  Dakota  met 
in  White  Lake,  September  12,  with  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley,  retiring  Moderator. 
Its  uplifting  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
meeting.  The  Rev.  M.  E.  Chapin  was  chosen 
Moderator,  and  the  Revs.  A.  D.  D.  Fraser  and 
Albert  Gertsch  Temporary  Clerks.  The  Rev. 
George  Williams  D.D.  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Omaha,  and  the  Rev.  W.  V. 
Chapin  from  Cleveland  Presbytery.  The  pas¬ 
toral  relation  between  the  Emmanuel  Church 
of  Marion  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Witte  was 
dissolved.  A  new  church  organization  has 
been  formed  near  Lake  Andes,  in  Charles  Mix 
County,  making  twenty-seven  churches  now  on 
the  roll  of  Presbytery.  Wednesday  evening 
three  popular  addresses  were  made.  The  Rev. 
John  Linka  spoke  on  The  Presbyterian  Church 
— What  We  Believe;  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Chapin 
on  Presbyterian  Order  and  thn  Word  of  God; 
and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  D.  Fraser  on  The  Word  of 
God  and  Missions.  The  devotional  meetings 
Wednesday  morning  and  afternoon  were  mark^ 
by  a  deep  spiritnal  tone. 

Charles  E.  Silvrp  S.  C. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

Bfllard. — This  place  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  described  in  The  Occident  as  the 
"Shingle  City  of  the  world.”  A  fine  addition 
to  the  original  church  bnilding  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  under  the  vigorous  lead  of  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Edmunds,  who  was  installed  in 
April.  A  very  flourishing  missionary  society 
exists,  the  pastor’s  wife  leading  in  this  good 
work.  The  night  and  day  work  of  the  mills  is 
a  severe  strain  upon  the  men  who  tend  them. 
We  trust  that  the  Sabbath  is  kept,  and  if  so, 
its  blessing  of  rest  is  a  great  boon  to  the  men, 
otherwise  in  danger  of  actual  collapse — even 
the  stontest  of  them. 

Oakland. — Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle  and  wife 
have  returned  to  the  First  Church  and  been 
very  warmly  greeted.  As  will  be  remembered, 
they  departed  hence  for  Europe  early  in  June. 

Lo.>i  Gato.<. — This  place  was  for  many  years 
the  residence  of  the  late  Daniel  H.  Temple,  an 
occasional  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist  and 
at  one  time  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Aurora,  N.  Y.  The  Los  Gatos  Church  has 
the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Barnbisel  for  its  pastor, 
and  numbered  in  April  last  207  members.  At 
the  August  communion  these  were  increased  by 
seven,  and  three  others  asked  that  they  might 
be  restored  to  the  working  membership  of  the 
church. 

Los  Angeles. — Mid  summer  is  a  fruitful  sea¬ 
son  in  our  far-coast  churches.  At  the  August 
communion  of  Bethany  Church  six  adults  were 
received  on  confession. 
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Children;  Sophie  May.  75cents.— To  Alaska  for  Gold ; 

Edward  Stratemeyer.  $1 - For  Ixive’s  Sweet  Sake; 

Eklited  by  G.  Hembert  Mostly.  $1.50. 

E.  P.  Dutton  Company,  New  York :  A  Year  Book  of 

Colonial  Times;  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Sill.  $1.35. - 

Reflected  Lights;  Christina  Rossetti.  $1.35. - Among 

the  Farm  People  ;  Clara  Dillingham  Pierson.  $1.35. 

The  American  Sunday-School  Union:  A  Manual 
of  Sunday-School  Methods;  Addison  Pinnea Foster  D.D. 
75  cents. - Jean’s  Opportunity ;  Howe  Benning.  $1 35. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston :  Solid  Geometry ;  G.  A. 
Wentworth.  8.5  cents. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Ward  Hill  at  college ;  E.  T.  Tomlinson  $125. 

J.  O.  Wright  and  Company  :  Frederic  Rowland 
Marvin. 

PERIODICALS. 

September:  Bible  Society  Record  ;  Book  Culture;  Brick 
Church  Life. 

October:  Harper’s  Monthly ;  McClure’s;  The  Assembly 
Herald  ;  Magazine  of  Art ;  Clas^ell's  Little  Folks ;  Cas¬ 
sell’s  Magazin-;  The  Quiver;  The  Forum;  Appleton’s 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  Everybody’s  Magazine; 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren  on  Chri  t. 
Record  of  Christian  Work;  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  Ladies’  Home  Journal; 
Scribner’s;  Current  Literature;  The  Century;  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra;  Homiletic  Review;  Political  Science 
Quarterly;  Atlantic  Monthly;  The  Writer ;  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Monthly;  Missionary  Herald;  The  Living  .Age; 
Treasury  of  Religious  Thought :  The  Converted  Catho¬ 
lic;  American  Missionary;  Biblical  World:  Interna¬ 
tiona]  Journal  of  Ethics ;  Amei  lean  Journal  of  Science ; 
Sailor’s  Magazine ;  Bird  Lore ;  The  New  fklucation ;  The 
Chantauquan ;  North  American  Review;  Book  Re¬ 
views;  The  Bookman;  Good  Houseke^ing:  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Kitchen  Magazine  ;  The  Church  Economist. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  has 
just  issued  a  handsome  souvenir  pamphlet  on  the  inter¬ 
national  yacht  races,  which  are  to  take  place  in  October 
off  Sandy  Hook,  for  the  America’s  cup. 

The  souvenir  contains  handsome  half-tone  engravings 
of  both  the  Shamrock  and  the  Columbia,  and  also  gives 
a  short  history  of  the  attempts  made  by  English  yachts¬ 
men  to  regain  possession  of  the  cup  since  it  was  captured 
by  the  America  oft  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1851. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  will  he  sent  free  to  anyone 
who  will  write  10  the  Home  Office  of  The  Prudential  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  mentioning  this  publication. 


WITH 

The  Evangelist 

Art  Amateur 
Atlantic  Monthly  , 

Baby  land.  Little  Men  and  Women 
Book  Buyer  . 

Bookman 
Century 
Cosmopolitan 
Critic  .... 

Current  Literature 
Educational  Review 

Forest  and  Stream  i 

I  renew 

Forum 

Harper’s  Bazar 
Harper’s  Monthly 
Harper’s  Weekly  . 

Illustrated  American 
Independent 
Leslie’s  Weekly 
Life 

Literary  Digest 
Living  Age 
Lippincott’s  riagazine 
McClure’s 
Missionary  Review 
Munsey’s 
Musical  Courier 
Nation 

North  American  f 
Outlook 

Popular  Science  Monthl 
Public  Opinion 
Review  of  Reviews 
St.  Nicholas  . 

Scientific  American 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
Strand 

Teacher’s  World 
Youth’s  Companion 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  through  us  for  any  publication  not  on  this  list.  Questions 
as  to  rates  will  be  promptly  answered.  Foreign  Postage  extra. 

The  full  amount  of  the  subscriptions  must  accompany  orders. 

Subscriptions  must  be  for  not  less  than  one  year. 
tSpeciaf  rate  to  minist^jj^g5.75. 

Rates  to  ministers  clubs  will  be  $1.00  less  than  the  amount  shown. 

With  the  exception  subscriptions  to  both  periodicals  may  be  renewals. 
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WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

^hbsidbht. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 

VIOB-^MBBIDBMT 

Assets, 
$i5»500,ooo. 

Tbc  Pollcie*  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  :^ears.  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

liie  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesees 
advantages  tliat  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeahle-Term  Policy 

Affordfi  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Oost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

iDiestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Booght  and  Sold  on  Oommlaaion. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAIili  ST.,  N.  T. 

■stabllshed  1867.  Members  M.  T.  Stock  Excbance 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 


EAST  t6th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


Sx*o'\7crx3.  Bxros.  €Ms  Oo. ! 

PBIUa.,  NEW  rORK,  BOSTON. 

Al.ttX.  BRUWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNEOTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 
Wo  buy  and  sell  all  first-claae  Invest-  A 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XO ¥681/1110111; 

cecelve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers,  and  ...  • 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SAPliriTilPS. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  ►-T'^***  Al/AC/O. 
it  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
nanoiia,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oountrles.  Including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


OF 

CREDIT. 


Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
he  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
effecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  Write  us. 

MONPV  I  flANPn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
muni;  I  l-u/\ncu  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  Keferences  furnisheu. 

J.  McK.  A.  F.  8  THOMPSON, 

209  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RBA.1^  ESTTATTE 


M: 


THE 

DDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

riiddletown.  Conn. 


X 


Established  187.5.  Assets,  $8,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 


5%  BONDS 


upon 

vised  by  8tate  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
these  bonds.  Apply  to  or  address 

AMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS’  AGENCY 

52  Broadway.  New  York 


iupe 
•  Yoi 


NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actnai 
settlers  otUy.  16  years' experience  In  boslness.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showln 
location  of  lands.  Over  $150,000  Invested.  None  bnl 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PATINO  loans  on  my  books. 

WILUAM  T.  SOCDEB,  Finanolal  Agent. 

303  Century  Building,  Mlnneapells,  Minx. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1899. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value.  Market  Value 

Cash  in  Banks . $641,087  04 

Real  Estate .  1,774,9»4  64 

United  StatesBonds,  $1,600,000  OO  1,916,780  OO 
State  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  96,800  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  796,311  8.3  738,311  83 

Railroad  Bonds  .  971,000  00  1,093,880  00 

Water  Bonds  .  .  98,000  OO  83,900  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  196,300  00  189,989  00 

Railroad  Stocks  .  .  9,6.34,700  OO  4,647,838  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  180,000  OO  314,700  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  38,000  OO  108,800  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  319,380  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  198,138  OO 

Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  bands  of 

Agents .  877,198  80 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1899  47,914  91 

$13,487,998  89 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  B^nd  .  .  .  4,103,993  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  849,911  81 

Net  Surplus .  4,804,793  71 

$19,487,998  89 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7,804,793  71 

DANIEL  A  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  vice-Preaideafa 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  <  V ice-PresiaeBW. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  I  R«,.-«tarieB 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  f  oec^^ries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  1  Aao,,  QA^retaries 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY’,  ^  ass  t  secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL,  J 
New  Y’ork,  July  11, 1899. 


YOU  eiy  PER  CENT. 

GET  clear  of  expense 

On  all  money  we  invest  for  you,  secured  by  first  mort 
gage  on  choice  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  Personal  inspection  of  all  lands 
offered  as  security.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest  and 
principal  free  of  charge.  WE  KNOW  these  loans  are 
the  safest  investments  in  the  world,  and  want  you  to 
know  it.  YVrite  for  particulars. 

El  IKIinCD  P  on  GRAND  PORKS,  N.  O., 
.  J.  LAnlitn  &  uU.  (EsUbllshed  ISSS.) 


way  to  make  Moncy  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,^^  **  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  **  manipulations  ”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  arc 
given  you  in 


Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756 


LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COnriENTARY 

Jamieson,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIHES  OF  JESUS  THE  riESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 

* 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

42>44  Broad  Street 
New  York 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  ......... 


